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FARM  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

This  beginning  month  of  Spring  is  sometimes  a 
boisterous  and  unpropitious  one  for  farm  work,  but 
oftener,  is  the  time  favorable  to  pushing  forward 
spring  work  and  allowing  the  farmer  to  get  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season  which  is  a  great  consideration. 
During  the  month  fencing  can  be  completed,  fields 
cleaned,  plaster  sown,  draining,  &c.  It  is  a  trying 
time  on  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  calves  and  colts  are 
coming  ;  sows  farrowing  ;  horses  and  work-cattle 
shedding  their  coats,  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather  are  unfavorable  to  all,  hence  the  great 
necessity  to  give  them  extra  care  and  attention. — 
Keep  them  from  storms  and  give  plenty  of  water, 
lighc  and  warm  beds,  and  exercise  in  mild  weather. 
Impose  no  unnecessary  labor  upon  them  and  no 
inconvenience  in  getting  water  or  food.  Be  gentle 
and  kind  to  the  young  stock  particularly. 

PLOWING. 

Let  your  plowing  be  pushed  forward  when  the 
state  of  the  land  permits.    Plow  deep  on  well 
drained  soil  if  you  desire  fertility,  amelioration  of 
droughts,  and  correspondingly  large  yield  of  the 
various  crops.    Every  thing  depends  on  the  proper 
manner  in  which  the  ground  be  first  plowed.  We 
like  the  method  of  deep  plowing,  then  manuring, 
cross-plowing,  harrowing,  and  before  the  crops  are 
planted,  use  abundantly  fertilizers,  lightly  harrowed 
in  after  the  ground  is  in  fine  tilth.    Do  not  scratch 
the  land  and  put  in  the  crop,  to  be  afterv.'ards  got 
in  good  order.    If  you  pursue  this  course,  it  will 
never  be  got  in  proper  order  to  bring  a  large  crop. 
It  can  not  be  done,  and  is  most  likely  not  to  be 
attempted,  as  other  work  will  be  pressing.    In  some  j 
of  our  rambles  and  rides  in  certain  portions  of  the  j 
State,  we  saw  pui'sued  in  regard  to  corn,  the  same  I 
system  that  our  fathers  forty  years  ago  pursued. —  j 
The  land  was  "  listed,"  that  is  two  shallow  furrows  | 
thrown  back  to  back,  these  were  crossed  so  that 
hjlh  were  five  feet  apart  each  way.   The  com 


dropt  in  the  cheeks  and  covered  with  the  hoe.  The 
spaces  between  w.ere  left  unplowed  to  the  time 
when  the  corn  got  high  enough  to  bear  the  mould- 
board.  But  it  was  July  before  that  event  occurred  ; 
the  drought  was  to  be  sure  some  excuse.    No  ma- 
nure was  used.    In  one  case  we  were  curious  to 
find  out  in  autumn  how  much  the  field  yielded  per 
acre.    On  enquiry,  the  answer  was,  "not  a  barrel 
of  poor  corn;  we  were  ruined  by  the  drought." — 
There  it  is,  all  the  failures,  from  indolence  and  ig- 
norance, are  set  down  as  the  fault  of  ihe  season. — - 
Not  a  mile  away,  on  similar  soil,  and  of  course 
laboring  under  the  same  climatic  imfiueiices, .  the 
I  yield  per  acre  was  from  eight  to  ten  barrels.    Why  ? 
I  because  in  this  case,  the  land  had  been  highly  ma- 
I  nured,  deeply  plowed,  put  in  good  order,  the  corn 
j  drilled  in,  the  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
I  thinned  so  as  to  stand  from  i6  to  20  inches  apart 
j  in  the  rows.    A  good  superphosphate,  or  nitrogen- 
ized  bone  dust,  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200 
pounds  per  acre,  then  harrowed  directly  v/ith  the 
Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow.    This  was  repeated 
every  ten  days  until  the  corn  got  too  high  for  the 
harrow.    After  this  it  got  only  two  workings  with 
the  Iron  Beam  Shovel  Plow.    Query — if  it  had 
been  more  highly  manured  would  there  not  have 
been  a  much  larger  yield?    Experience  and  facts 
answer,  yes.    Then,  too,  it  left  the  land  in  good 


plight  for  wheat  and  the  production 


large 


grass  crop.  Neither  of  these  products  v.'ould  the 
badly  managed  field  yield.  But  these  examples 
are  every  day  spread  before  our  farmers  and  not 
heeded,  for  verily  "  they  have  eyes  but  sec  not." 

CORN. 

Plant  corn  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  or  a  portion 
of  the  crop  at  least,  but  not  before  the  group.d  has 
been  got  in  the  condition  and  fertilized  as  indicated 
above.  This  crop  can  only  be  made  remunerative 
under  the  "high  pressure"  system  of  improved 
cultivation. 

TOBACCO. 

Finish  sowing  tobacco  seed  at  the  earliest  mo- 
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meats.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  tobacco  houses  well 
secured  against  the  damaging  effects  of  the  high 
March  winds,  on  this  crop.  Judicious  management 
is  well  repaid  in  the  added  value  of  tobacco  when 
it  gets  to  market.  Remember  it  is  the  prevailing 
opinion,  for  many  sound  reasons,  that  this  great 
staple  will  sell  high  this  year.  Indeed  the  little 
that  is  now  sold  brings  good  prices.  Nothing  short 
of  ten  dollars  per  hundred  average  will  pay  the 
planter.  Yet  this  can  only  be  done  by  proper 
handling  of  the  crop  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  and 
curing,  and  preparation  for  market.  Under  a 
proper  system,  it  pays  better,  in  this  region,  than 
any  other  extensive  product,  unless  it  be  peaches 
and  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  &c. 

MEADOWS  AND  GRASS. 

If  not  already  done,  destroy  the  briars,  bushes, 
tussocks,  &c.  Trim  the  ditches  and  see  that  they 
carry  off  the  water  ;  look  to  the  underdrains  that 
run  freely  and  top-dress  meadows  and  young  grass 
with  barn-yard  manure  or  some  fertilizer,  if  only 
plaster  and  salt.  Any  naked  spots  there  may  be, 
harrow  well,  sow  more  seed,  enrich  with  bone 
meal  or  fish-scrap  compost,  and  roll. 

PLASTER. 

This  is  a  cheap,  reliable  stimulant  and  aid  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  especially  on  light,  well  drained 
lands,  therefore  use  it  liberally  over  the  whole  farm, 
manure  heaps,  and  on  newly  spread  manure. 

SHEEP. 

Wethers  and  other  sheep  intended  for  the  mar- 
ket ought  to  be  pushed  on  in  fattening.  Fat  sheep 
at  this  season  always  are  in  great  demand,  as  the 
butchers  have  the  art  to  make  one  fat  sheep  sell 
four  poor  ones,  at  the  same  price. 

If  you  have  young  lambs,  protect  them  from 
stormy  weather,  aig^d  feed  the  ewes  with  bran  and 
oats  and  a  plenty  of  turnips,  which  you  as  good 
farmers  ought  to  have  in  abundance.  Those  ewes 
expected  to  yean,  separate  from  the  flock,  and  at 
night  put  them  under  shelter,  on  ground  well  lit- 
tered with  leaves  or  short  straw,  to  keep  them  dry 
and  afford  soft  beds  for  the  delicate  young  things 
when  they  come.  Thousands  are  lost  for  the  want 
of  care.  When  the  ewes  are  expected  to  yean,  they 
ought  to  be  watched  during  the  day,  especially 
after  such  a  severe  winter  as  we  have  had,  when 
buzzards  and  crows  are  starving,  for  we  have  seen 
in  our  day  many  ewes  and  lambs,  when  in  a  weak 
condition,  or  in  the  act  of  parturition,  killed  by 
buzzards,  first  by  having  their  eyes  picked  out, 
and  then  rapidily  torn  to  piQces*.  Again,  ewes 
heavy  in  lamb  often  get  on  their  backs  in  a  small 
gully  or  rut  and  cannot  get  up,  but  struggle  and 
die  or  produce  an  abortion.    Look  out  too  for  the 


vile  dogs.  Make  war  on  them  as  they  war  upon 
the  helpless  sheep,  and  follow  their  example,  by  not 
stopping  until  you  have  killed  every  one  found  on 
your  premises  showing  signs  of  villianous  intent. 

OATS. 

Sow  oats  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  labor  lost 
unless  your  land  is  good,  or  highly  fertilized,  and 
well  prepared.  Oats  respond  to  high  culture,  per- 
haps better  than  any  of  the  cereals,  unless  it  be 
corn. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Sow  clover,  i6  lbs.  to  the  acre,  or  what  is  better 
to  ensure  good  pasture,  lo  lbs.  with  one  bushel  of 
orchard  grass.  When  sown  among  the  grain  crops, 
harrow,  plaster  and  roll  it;  will  benefit  the  wheat 
or  rye  and  secure  a  good  set  of  grass. 

The  other  cultivated  grasses  would  have  been 
better  if  sown  in  the  autumn,  but  sown  now  early 
on  good  land,  nicely  prepared,  will  do  well.  Use 
plenty  of  seed  of  one  or  two  different  sorts.  Or- 
chard grass,  perennial  rye  grass,  do  well  together, 
as  they  ripen  about  the  same  tim.e.  Herdsgrass 
and  Timothy  affiliate.  Lucerne  should  be  sown 
by  itself.  It  requires  rich  soil  and  kept  free  from 
weeds  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year  it  yields 
from  one  to  four  large  crops  a  year. 

BARLEY. 

This  crop  is  becoming  now  valuable  on  account 
0/  its  increasing  demand  for  malt  liquors,  which 
are  made  in  immense  quantities.  It  is  sown  like 
oats  in  early  spring,  and  requires  a  good  loamy  soil 
or  rich  sand.  It  is  sown  after  corn  but  does  bet- 
ter after  hoed  crops  like  roots  or  tobacco,  as  it  re- 
quires clean  ground,  being  impatient  with  the 
presence  of  grass  or  weeds.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  its  culture.  Its  straw  is  much  relished 
by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

POTATOES. 

;  Plant  a  few  acres  of  Early  Rose  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. The  early  crops  yield  most  money  per  acre. 
Manure  heavily,  plow  deep,  get  in  good  tilth  and 
open  furrows  with  a  two  horse  plow,  4  inches  deep, 
and  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Dress 
the  bottom  of  the  furrows  with  stable  manure. — 
Then  drop  the  half  of  a  medium  sized  potato  ten 
inches  apart,  cover  lightly  with  leaves  or  coarse 
manure.  Sow  a  little  plaster  and  ashes,  or  super 
phosphate  over  the  litter.  Cover  by  a  one  horse 
plow,  lapping  two  furrows  in  ridge  shape  over  the 
potato  row.  Nature  will  regulate  their  sprouting 
and  when  they  begin  to  appear,  pass  a  drag  harrow 
across  the  rows  which  levels  and  loosens  the  land. 
In  a  few  days  run  a  light  harrow  lengthwise  the 
rows  ;  one  or  two  cultivatings  and  one  plowing 
with  some  hoe  work  they  will  be  left  to  grow  a.ncl 
I  the  weedji,  if  any,  ^vjll  be  pulled  up  by  harjd. 
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TREES  AND  ORCHARDS. 
Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  forest  trees  may 
be  set  out  before  the  buds  begin  to  expand.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  prune  grape  vines.  Orchards  may 
be  trimmed.  Peach  trees  shortened  and  branches 
thinned,  and  if  required  dug  about  and  manured, 
or  limed,  at  same  time  the  worms  about  the  roots 
destroyed.  But  this  should  have  been  done  last  j 
fall.  { 

GamB'BW  Womk.  ! 
■  ~  i 

GARDEJ?  WOEK  FOE  MASCH, 

In  the  South,  garden  work  has  begun  in  earnest, 
but  in  the  Middle  States  not  much  can  be  done  be- 
fore the  m-iddle  of  the  month,  and  then  only  when 
the  land  is  in  order  and  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
except  attending  to  the  hot  beds  and  cold  frames  so 
as  to  push  forward  the  plants  they  contain.  A  new 
hot  bed  may  be  made  and  early  cabbage,  tomato, 
pepper  and  egg  plant,  seeds  sown  in  drills  six  in- 
ches apart. 

A  v/arm  and  protected  border  can  be  made  very 
rich,  spaded  deep  and  reduced  to  the  very  finest 
tilth.  Sow  in  drills  4  to  6  inches  apart,  lettuce,  rad- 
ish, early  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato  seeds,  &c. — 
Rake  lightly  and  dust  the  surface  with  plaster,  soot 
and  ashes,  in  equal  parts,  then  pat  the  bed  with  the 
back  of  the  spade  and  the  work  is  done  that  will  give 
strong,  healthy  plants  to  set  out  in  May.  As  they 
grow,  thin  them  out  and  keep  the  bed  clear  of 
grass  by  hand  picking.  If  a  cold  snap  should  come, 
throw  over  the  bed  some  old  mats  or  cloths,  and  if 
very  severe  put  straw  over  this  covering. 

Weather  permitting  the  following  seeds  and  work 
may  be  performed. 

Asparagus  Beds,  raked  off,  and  some  well  rotted 
manure  forked  in,  and  a  dressing  of  salt  given. — 
Set  out  new  beds. 

Cabbage  and  Letiuce,  set  out  last  fa.ll,  may  be 
worked. 

Spinach  and  Kale,  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  sow  more  seeds  of  both  for  a  succession 
of  these  nice  vegetables. 

Cabbage  plants,  in  the  hot  bed,  if  large  enough, 
transfer  to  cold  frames,  3  inches  apart,  and  harden 
them  by  judicious  exposure,  to  prepare  them  for 
planting  in  open  ground  next  month. 

Beets,  Carrois  and  Parsnips. — These  ought  to  be 
sown  as  soon  as  possible  for  early  use. 

Salsify. — Sow  this,  as  it  grows  slowly,  and  re- 
quires all  the  time  you  can  give  it. 

Onions. — Sow  onion  seed,  and  plant  out  such  as 
are  intended  for  seed. 

Cabb^g^  Stalks^  may  pow  be  cleaned,  righted  up 


or  set  in  rows,  coarse  manure  or  straw  placed  about 
them  and  corn  fodder  thrown  over  them,  to  keep 
them  warm  so  as  to  induce  the  sprouts  to  shoot 
early  and  you  will  soon  have  them  ready  for  gar- 
nishing jov/ls  and  midlings,  or  for  the  Easter  ham, 
that  king  of  dishes,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Peas  aftd  Beans. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  these  every 
ten  days.  Peas  are  generally  planted  too  shallow. 
They  should  be  covered  at  least  3  or  4  inches  deep. 

Ga-dic  and  Shallots. — Make  a  small  bed  for  each 
and  set  in  the  bulbs,  or  sow  the  seed. 

CiUinary  Herbs,  can  now  be  planted  around  the 
garden  beds,  as  a  pretty  edging,  or  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  thickly  to  be  planted  out  in  July,  They 
will  bloom  in  September  or  first  of  October,  when 
they  will  be  fit  to  cut  and  dry. 

H^rse-Radish. — Plant  the  slips  of  this  u-^eful  root 
in  beds.    Set  them  6  inches  apart  each  way. 

Grape  Vine  Cuttings. — Set  out  at  once. 

Raspberries. — Trim,  tie  up,  cut  out  the  old  wood, 
and  set  out  such  young  shoots  as  may  be  wanted 
to  increase  the  plantation.  Two  or  three  strong 
yeung  shoots  are  enough  to  the  hill.  In  planting 
put,  only  plant  one  in  a  hill,  this  will  soon  tiller  to 
many. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.' — Thin  these,  trim, 
work  about  them,  mulch  or  manure  \{  deemed  to  be 
necessary.  Make  new  plantations  from  the  cuttings. 

Shrubbery  of  e.11  kinds,  should  now  be  trim- 
m.ed,  tied  up,  and  transplanted  where  required. — 
Rose  bushes,  if  not  done  before,  may  be  cut  close 
off  or  pruned  severely.  Old  bashes  will  be  much 
benefited  by  being  cut  down  to  6  inches  above 
ground.  They  will  renevv^  themselves  rapidly. — 
Throw  a  fork  full  of  coarse  m.anure  over  the  stumps. 

To  Cure  Corns. — Dr.  Hall  says  soft  corns  are 
cured  by  warm  water  bathings  and  buckskin  pro- 
tectors, and  no  parings  are  necessary.  Hard  corns 
on  the  top  of  the  toes,  at  the  joints,  can  almost  al- 
ways be  removed  in  two  or  three  days  by  soaking 
the  feet  in  warm  water  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
night  and  morning,  rubbing  the  corn  with  the  end 
of  the  finger  while  under  the  water.  This  hastens 
the  softening,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  kernel  can 
be  picked  out  with  the  finger  nail.  If  the  corn  is 
shaved  off  the  roots  deepen  ;  besides  troublesome 
bleedings  sometimes  follow,  and  in  several  cases 
have  ended  fatally.  A  bit  of  cotton  saturated  with 
oil  and  bound  upon  the  corn  over  night,  facilitates 
the  softening.  The  hurting  of  hard  corns  before 
falling  v.'eather  is  removed  by  soaking  them  in 
warm  water. 

Water  from  stagnant  pools  for  the  cow,  is  as 
baneful  on  milk  secretions,  as  the  bordel  is  on 
jDQral  culture, 
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For  iJm  Mai-yland  Farmer. 

FAIlMiNG  WITHOUT  mNlTHE. 

In  your  February  rxumber,  a  coriespondent  al- 
ludes to  the  experience  of  Mr,  Prout,  a  celebrated 
English  farmer,  who,  it  is  stated,  has  for  thirteen 
successive  years  "cultivated  his  fields,  taking  off 
every  year,  of  either  wheat,  oats,  grass,  or  roots, 
without  applying  any  kind  of  manure  or  fertilizer^ 
obtaining  full  and  profitable  crops,  and  v/ithout 
exhausting  or  deteriorating  his  lands,"  &c. 

This  erroneous  statement  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed in  several  agricultural  papers,  and  has  doubtless 
elicited  many  comments  on  account  of  its  great 
inconsistency  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Prout  uses  no  stable  manure — placing  his 
reliance  entirely  upon  bone  dust  and  super  phos- 
phates, which  he  uses  liberally,  and  which  have 
greatly  contributed  to  his  recognized  success  in 
raising  profitable  crops,  A  private  letter  from  J. 
R,  Dodge,  Esq.,  the  statistician  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  alludes  to  Mr,  Prout's  farming 
operations  as  follows  "Last  season  I  visited  the ' 
farm  of  Mr.  Prout,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Essex,  saw 
his  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  growing 
wheat,  and  the  piles  of  super  phosphate  and 
ground  bone,  that  are  annually  applied  to  the  soil, 
and  took  abstracts  from  his  statistics  from  his 
record  of  the  farm,  which  corroborated  the  state- 
ments from  his  own  lips,  that  his  average  annual 
expense  for  fertilizers,  was  fifty  shillings,  or  $12,50 
per  acre,  i^or  four  or  five  previous  years.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  use  manure  of  cattle  to  any  great 
extent,  as  he  keeps  none  for  fattening,  but  has  a  few 
horses  and  pairs  of  oxen  for  hauling,  and  all  light 
cultivating  not  done  by  steam.  He  plows  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  depth,  stirs  the  soil  six  or  seven 
inches  deeper,  cultivates  his  crop  once  or  twice  in 
the  spring,  by  horse  plowing,  and  afterwards 
weeds  by  hand, 

"  The  reported  gross  income  of  the  present  year, 
$23,141,  is  about  the  average  shown  by  his  books, 
for  the  four  previous  years,  ayid  while  the  annual 
fost  of  fertilizers  is  about  $5,000,  the  net  profit  av- 
erages $6,000,  after  allowing  eight  per  cent,  on 
£50  per  acre  in  lieu  of  rent. 

"  The  wheat  crop  is  always  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion, grain  and  straw,  as  it  stands  in  the  field. — 
This  practice,  disregarding  turnip  culture  and  cat- 
tle feeding,  is,  indeed,  anomalous  in  England,  but 
Mr.  Prout  is  willing  to  continue  it  while  it  brings 
annually  thirty-five  to  sixty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  a  net  profit  of  $12  to  $15." 

From  the  above  testimony,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Prout's  success  is  due  to  a  strict  apprehension 


of  those  two  grand  fundamental  factors  of  fertility 
—thorough  tillage  and  liberal  manuring.  That 
both  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prosperity  in  farm- 
ing, is  an  axiom  as  plain  as  truth  can  be  stated. 
The  idea  that  crops  m.ay  be  grown  year  in  and 
year  out,  without  restoring  the  matter  which  has 
been  drawn  from  the  soil,  is  too  puerile  for  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  Thousands  of  acres  of  worn  out 
lands  in  all  our  older  States  afford  lamentable  ev- 
idence of  this  thriftless  system  of  farming  ;  and 
the  oft  told  tale  of  diminished  production,  points 
with  unerring  accuracy  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble — viz:  exhaustion  of  those  projcimate  ?nineral 
ingredients  zvhich  are  needed  by  crops  I  Is  it  possible 
that  in  this  period  of  progress  farmers  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed  away? 
Is  it  within  the  range  of  probabilities  that  something 
can  be  created  out  of  nothing?  Let  the  agricul- 
tural experience  of  every  civilized  naiion  answer 
these  questions!  The  patient,  plodding  Hollander 
shows  his  faith  in  progressive  agriculture,  by  stir- 
ing  his  land  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  by 
using  every  available  refuse  siibstance  v/hich  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  fitted  for  food  for  plants. 
The  no  less  industrious  Belgian  compels  his  land 
to  produce  its  highest  yield,  by  the  untiring  indus- 
try with  which  he  tills  his  limited  acres,  and  the 
constant  manuring  which  he  applies.  In  France, 
England  and  Germany,  the  same  course  is  fol- 
lowed, and  the  same  results  are  attained,  viz  :  crops 
which  should  put  to  the  blush  the  meagre  re- 
sults of  our  more  favored  clime,  and  which  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  in  practice  what  thcoiy  has 
taught,  that  liberal  manuring  is  the  very  sheet 
anchor  of  successful  farming.  Even  the  "Heathen 
Chinee"  gathers  up  the  ordure  of  the  millions  of 
beings  in  his  teeming  country,  taught  by  experience 
that  by  such  thrift  alone,  can  the  soil  be  made  to 
produce  enough  to  feed  the  vast  throng  dependent 
upon  it  for  subsistence. 

■  Is  not  the  experience  of  our  newer  States  and 
Territories  enough  to  prove  the  necessity  of  ma- 
nures, and  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
permanently  successful  agriculture  without  ihem? 
Do  the  soils  of  the  famed  prairie  States  yield  the 
same  bounteous  crops,  which  rewarded  the  hus- 
bandman when  first  he  settled  upon  them?  •  Stub- 
born facts  and  figures,  which  cannot  lie,  answer 
these  questions  with  but  one  intent !  Science  and 
practical  experience  both  indicate  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  !  Thorough  tillage  and  liberal  ma- 
nuring are  the  two  grand  topics  which  should 
ever  occupy  the  thoughts  of  farmers,  and  which 
should  demand  their  most  careful  and  earnest  at- 
tention. Our  agricultural  journals  abound  in  as- 
,  sertions  that  a  mere  mechanical  stirring  of  the  soil, 
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will  perpetually  maintain  fertility  Are  they  not, 
by  the  dissemination  of  such  erroneous  doctrines, 
really  sapping  the  "foundation  of  the  important  in- 
dustry'which  they  claim  to  advocate?  From  the 
days  of  Jethro  Tull,  to  the  present  time,  these 
"blind  leaders  of  .the  blind,"  have  wielded  too 
much  influence — an  influence  v/hich  has  found  ex- 
pression in  many  an  impoverished  field,  and  in 
thousands  of  acres,  which,  ©nee  fertile  and  prolific 
of  abundant  crops,  now  yield  scarcely  enough  to 
warrant  the  pretense  of  gathering  a  harvest. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  product  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  farms,  reveals  a  striking  bal- 
ance against  us.  It  is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  this  discrepancy  is  due  solely  to  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  trans-Atlantic  farmers  manure 
their  land,  and  to  the  stinted  doses  of  fertilizers 
which  are  doled  out  here.  It  is  time  that  this  dif- 
ference were  fully  understood.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated, both  by  science  and  practical  experience. 
The  exhaustive  experiments  of  Liebig,  Way, 
Voelcker,  Laws  and  Gilbert,  Ville,  and  many 
others,  have  proved  beyond  contradiction  that 
crops  cannot  be  profitably  grown  without  the  aid 
of  fertilizers ;  and  that  the  more  rational  manner, 
in  which  these  necessary  expedients  are  used,  the 
more  prosperous  will  our  farm.ers  become.  No 
more  important  question  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  than  that  which  tends  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  successful  agriculture ; 
and  the  corner  stone  of  this  fabric — so  vitally  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  a  prosperous  commu- 
nity— is  liberal  and  judicious  manuring. 

CiNCINNATUS. 

Baltivicrey  February  \^th,  1875. 


HLXOARIA>;  GRASS. 


f  0  the  Editors  of  ihe  Mari'tand  Farmer : 

I  notice  an  article  in  the  February  number  of 
th6  Farmer,  signed  "Chester  County,  Pa.,"  on 
Hungarian  Grass  and  its  effects  on  stock,  &c. — 
Permit  me  to  add  my  testimony,  as  to  the  great 
value  of  Hungarian  Grass,  as  practiced  by  m.yself 
and  tenants,  when  in  the  farming  business.  He 
says,  "sov/  broad  cast,  one  bushel  to  the  acre  ; "  this 
in  my  humble  opinion  is  not  enough,  as  the  grass 
will  be  too  coarse  for  either  good  pastui-ing  or 
hay.  I  have  had  it  sovrn,  and  have  used  it,  as  I 
am  doing  at  this  time,  for  the  last  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  and  have  never  sov/ed  less  than  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Cut  when  in  blossom,  other- 
wise it  becomes  rank  and  more  like  straw  ;  but 
cut  and  properly  cured,  I  prefer  it  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock.  I  have  used  it  the  entire  winter 
thxou^h,  in  large  an4  smaU  quantities,  with  the 


best  results,  and  never  found  any  bad  effects  ;  pre- 
sume when  bad  effects  arise,  it  occurs  from  not 
cutting  the  grass  before  the  seed  m.atures.     I  had 
a  field  of  twenty  acres  in  this  grass  for  seven  suc- 
cessive years,  and  used  it  both  for  mowing  and 
pasturing,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  although  I 
would  say  here,  I  do  not  think  this  advisable,  as 
the  ground  becomes  too  solid  ;  after  this  I  broke  it 
up  in  the  fall,  and  put  in  corn  the  following 
spring,  and  made  ten  barrels  of  good  corn  to  the 
j  acre,  without  any  fertilizer  or  manure,  except 
!  (forty  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre)  as  a  top-dressing, 
i  applied  two  years  before  on  the  grass,  showing 
I  that  the  grass  is  not  hard  on  the  land.    1  v/ould 
j  advise  every  farmer  to  put  down  a  fev/  acres  of 
j  this  grass  for  early  and  late  pasturing,  as  it  amply 
I  pays  them  in  the  end — low  land  is  the  best — don't 
j  sow  too  early ;  wait  until  the  ground  becomes 
warm  in  the  spring — my  experience  is,  not  before 
the  first  of  May.    I  have  some  of  the  best  sets  in 
oats  after  it  is  sown  and  up  a  little,  then  roll. 

When  a  mixed  grass  is  desirable,  sow  the  Hun~ 
garian  with  clover,  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and 
four  quarts  of  clover.    Very  respectfully, 

R.  N.  Peis'NINGTON. 

Emory  Grove,  Md. 

The  future  communication  promised  by  our  cor- 
respondent will  be  thankfully  received. 

Piaster  on  Manure  Piles. 

No  farmer  who  pays  any  attention  to  the  collec- 
tion of  home-made  manure — and  what  farmer  de- 
serves the  name  who  does  not  attend  to  this  im- 
portant m.atter? — should  be  without  a  barrel  or  two 
of  ground  land-plaster  to  sprinkle  over  his  manure 
heaps  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  their  ammonia.  The  cost  ox"  plaster  is  very 
trifling,  and  is  compefisated  five  fold  by  preventing 
the  Vvaste  of  manures  from,  evaporation.  A  very 
tidy  but  improvident  fi-iend  of  ours,  who  kept  a 
large  number  of  fowls  of  all  sorts  and  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  their  cleanliness,  had  his  fowl 
house  thoroughly  sv.'ept  every  week,  and  in  short 
time  collected  a  large  pile  of  most  valuable  manure. 
By  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  sun,  wind  and  rain  it 
became  practically  worthless,  having  lost  nearly  all 
its  ammonia.  Had  he  sprinkled  it  with  land-plas- 
ter, at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents,  he  could  have  fixed 
the  am.monia  and  preserved  its  value.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  nitrogenous  manure.  It  loses  heavily 
by  exposure  unless  plaster  be  used  to  stay  the 
waste. 

It  is  bad  farming  to  leavj  luanure  uncovered. — 
It  should  be  kept  uiu'.=r  shelter  where  the  wind 
and  rain  cannot  injure  ic,  ar  :1  even  there  plaster 
should  be  used  ;  but  where  it  is  uncovered,  plas- 
ter is  essential  to  preserve  it. — Phillip':  Southern 
Farmer,  - 
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mmimuKimm  with  shells. 

Some  months  since  v/e  contributed  to  this  Jour- 
nal, an  article  on  this  subject,  in  which  we  recom- 
mended the  use  of  g7-avel  as  draining  mxaterial,  in- 
stead of  stones  or  tiles. 

.  We  have  been  much  gratified  by  seeing  hov/ 
generally  said  article,  and  the  system  of  draining 
therein  recommended,  have  been  appreciated  by 
journalists,  who  have  reproduced- it,  and  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  men  of  the 
country,  who  have  written  us  in  the  most  compli- 
mentary  language,  expressing  their  very  high  ap- 
preciation of  this  original,  ecomonical  and  excel- 
lent system  of  drain  construction. 

F or  the  benefit  of  a  numerous  class  of  our  read- 
ers, who  desire  to  underdrain,  who  have  neither 
the  stones  nor  the  gravel  convenient,  nor  the 
means  with  which  to  purchase  tiles,  or  to  manu- ' 
facture  them,  but  have  exhaustless  beds  of  oyster 
shells,  as  many  plantations  on  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  on  those  of  its  bays  and  estuaries 
have,  we  would  inform  them  that  the  shells  are 
well  adapted  to  drain  construction,  and  they  are 
superior  to  stones  or  tiles,  and  under  many  circum- 
stances, fully  equal  to  the  gravel. 

There  are  often  contiguous  to  those  immense 
beds  of  shells,  large  areas  of  marsh  requiring 
drainage. 

In  many  instances  these  fertile  undrained 
marshes  belong  to  plantations  which  have  mainly 
been  exhausted  by  long,  indiscreet  and  improvi- 
dent culture  and  cropping,  and  one  acre  of  the 
reclaimed  marsh  would  be  worth  more  than  ten  of 
the  exhausted  old  fields,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Often  a  large  portion  o^  said  marshes  are  above 
tide  influence,  hence  will  need  no  diking ;  but 
here  are  cases  when  cutting  at  low  tide  into  tiie 
tide-flooded  marsh,  open  ditches,  sufilcient  to  dis- 
charge the  underdrains  into  them,  under  circum- 
stances that  will  prevent  the  .  mud  in  the  open 
drains  from  setting  back  into  and  obstructing 
the  mouths  of  the  underdrains,  the  area  of  the 
drainable  marsh  may  often  be  immensely  aug- 
mented. By  draining  these  marshes,  an  area  may 
often  be  added  to  the  old  and  exhausted  portion 
of  the  plantation,  that  will  be  of  almost  exhaust- 
less  fertility,  and  capable  of  producing  nearly 
every  description  of  crop,  and  many  fold  greater 
than  can  be  obt-^'-ed  from  the  old  fields,  with  the 
use  of  any  amount  of  any  variety  of  fertilizer  ob- 
tainable at  any  cost. 

This,  however,  is  a  chraacter  of  farm  improve- 
ment, or  reclamation,  that  if  attempted  by  the 
novice,  without  calling  to  his  aid  the  Draining 


Engineer,  vrill  be  very  likely  to  cost  much  more 
than  it  need. 

It  is  a  branch  of  high  farming,  (though  on  low 
land),  that  demands  skill  in  its  prosecution,  that 
can  never  be  acquired  without  experience.  The 
fall  in  the  area  to  be  drained,  while  it  may  be 
ample,  if  all  is  availed  of,  is  often  so  slight  that  a 
well  adjusted  Transit,  in  skilled  hands,  is  indispen- 
sable in  locating  the  drains,  and  if  attempted 
without  such  instrument,  and  experience  in  the 
use  of  it,  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  will  be 
1  lost ;  hence,  it  is  the  height  of  folly,  for  the  planter 
to  attem.pt  such  reclamation,  Avitlicut  calling  to  his 
aid  a  competent  engineer. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  m.ajority  of  old 
school  planters  will  denounce  what  v/e  have  rec- 
ommended in  the  way  of  obtaining  assistance  to 
lay  out  drains,  and  they  will  claim  that  it  savours 
too  much  of  "book  farming"  to  meet  their  views  ; 
but  we  know  that  there  is  a  small  minority  of 
those  possessing  such^  lands,  and  the  material  rec- 
ommended with  which  to  drain  them,  who  will  ap- 
preciate v/hat  we  have  recommended,  and  will 
adopt  it. 

And  even  if  it  requires  to  sell  a  portion  of  the 
old  exhausted  upland,  at  a  nominal  price,  to  raise 
the  means  wherewith  to  improve,  and  bring  into 
cropping  order  a  much  less  area  than  is  sold,  of 
land  that  will  only  require  drainage  and  tillage  for 
many  years  to  produce  full  and  remunerative 
crops,  the  sale  and  the  expenditure  recommended, 
will  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  in  the  end. 
We  have  made  draining  an  important  branch  of 
our  profession  for  years,  and  have  had  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  observe  the  result  of  attempts  at 
drainage  b^'  farmers,  without  professional  assist- 
ance, and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  fully  75  per 
cent,  of  the  money  and  labor  thus  expended  is  lit- 
erally wasted. 

No  branch  of  high  farming  known  to  us,  has 
given  so  large  a  return  for  outlay,  where  it  has 
been  judiciously  made,  as  underdraining.  We 
could  cite  hundreds  of  examples,  and  in  every 
State  to  which  we  have  been  professionally  called, 
whex'e  the  success  of  the  farmer  is  acknowledged- 
to  have  had  its  foundation  in  the  remunerative 
production  of  drained  lands. 

The  circumstances  under  which  draining  is  to 
be  performed,  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  rule  or  system  of  general  application. 

In  Europe,  where  draining  vvas  in  use  more  than 
a  century,  before  it  v.-as  introduced  here.^and  where 
agricultural  production  has  been  quadrupled  by  it, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
would,  no  sooner  think  of  attempting  to  be  their 
own  Draining  Engineer,  than  they  would  of  being 
their  own  family  physician. 

They  have  le.;rncd  that  all  men  are  not  born 
engineers  and  architects,  as  many  in  this  country 
evidently  seem  to  think, 

JOHN  WILKINSON. 
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ORIPE  CULTURE. 

BY  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

My  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  /ifafj. 
land  Farmer,  on  grape  culture,  has  caused  quite  a 
list  of  inquiries,  several  by  letter  and  others  per- 
sonally, prominent  amongst  which  is  a  list  of  in- 
quiries from  Dr.  John  A.  Craig,  of  Baltimore  Co., 
Md.  As  his  list  of  inquiries  covers  most  of  the 
ground,  I  will  give  them  here,  somewhat  abridged 
or  condensed,  and  then  prepare  to  answer  them. — 
As  it  would  take  so  large  an  amount  of  space  to 
answer  all  the  questions  themselves,  and  others 
which  naturally  might  grow  out  of  them,  going  I 
into  minute  particulars,  I  v/ill,  necessarily,  have  to 
be  as  concise  as  possible  holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  answer  any  point  on  which  I  have  not  commented. 

1.  Which  is  the  best.  Fall  or  Spring  planting, 
and  in  what  respects  ? 

2.  What  are  the  best  distances  apart,  and  why 
do  writers  on  grape  culture  generally  give  from  5 
to  6  or  from  6  to  8  feet  apart  as  the  proper  distance 
apart  to  plant  vines  ? 

3.  How  can  I  remedy  the  bad  effects  of  over- 
cropping young  vines? 

4.  How  many  years  have  you  been  growing  vines 
and  which  do  you  consider  your  best  varieties,  first, 
second  and  third  choice  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  manure  is  best  for  a  vineyard  ; 
how,  when  and  where  should  it  be  applied  ? 

6.  Vv'hat  are  the  best  im^plements  to  work  a  vine- 
yard with  ;  when  and  how  often  sliould  the  vimfe- 
yard  be  worked  ? 

7.  Is  trenching  necessary  to  eminent  success  in 
growing  grapes  for  market  ? 

S.  What  is  5'our  opinion  in  regards  to  the  merits 
of  the  Delaware,  Rogers  No.  i,  Goethe,  Norton's 
Va.,  Ive's  seedling,  Martha  and  Alvey  grapes  ? 

9.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  wine  making, 
and  have  you  ever  tried  aerating  wines  ?  Please 
give  me  your  experience  in  wine  making. 

10.  Please  give  me  any  other  items  of  experience 
you  may  think  will  prove  of  value  to'  me. 

I  have  here  presented  the  different  questions,  in 
brief,  which  have  been  asked  me,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  other  vineyardists,  the  columns 
of  the  Maryland  Farmer  being  at  all  times  open  to 
items  or  records  of  experience. 

FALL  OR  SPRING  PLANTTNG" 

comes  first  on  the  list  of  queries  ;  and,  as  we  have 
tried  both,  I  can  readily  give  the  result.  It  de- 
pends on  circumstances  whether  spring  or  fall  plan- 
ting is  the  best.  If  the  spring  opens  nicely  and 
the  vines  can  be  set  out  before  they  commence  to 
bud  much,  then  I  like  spring  planting  best ;  but, 


if  there  be  very  much  spring  work  to  do,  and  the 
soil  and  situation  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  ground 
being  put  in  good  order  early,  then  by  all  means 
prepare  the  soil  properly  and  plant  in  the  fall,  for 
then  the  vines  can  get  an  early  start  and  make  a 
fine  growth  the  first  year.  There  is  generally  so 
much  work  to  do  in  the  spring  that  the  vines  are 
are  left  until  the  last  thing  to  be  planted,  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  plant  in  the  fall.  Every  year  we 
put  out  a  lot  of  vines,  sometimes  doing  so  in  the 
spring  and  othertimes  in  the  fall.  Vv^'e  have  about 
eight  or  nine  acres  now  in  vines,  most  of  them  in 
bearing  condition.  Almost  every  year  we  set  out 
several  thousand  straw^berry  plants,  ahvays  doing  it 
in  the  spring  ;  and  v/hen  such  is  the  case,  we  plant 
our  vines  usually  in  the  falL  I  like  early  spring 
planting  much  better  than  fall  planting. 

THE  BEST  DISTANCES  APART 

for  vines  to  be  in  the  rov^'s  and  how  far  apart  the 
rows  should  be  is  governed  by  the  kmd  of  planta- 
tion you  wish  to  set  out.  If  you  plant  but  few 
vines,  for  home  use  only,  then  from  five  to  six  feet, 
or  from  six  to  eight  feet  is  far  enough  apart,  econ- 
omy of  space  being  the  object,  what  little  manure 
being  used  being  readily  taken  there  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. In  planting  out  a  market  plantation  of 
vines,  it  will  not  do  to  plant  so  closely  together,  or 
else  a  wheelbarrow  will  have  to  be  used  to  cart  on 
the  manure,  making  it  both  expensive  and  labori- 
ous, especially  if  the  vineyard  be  some  distance 
from  the  barnyard  or  stables.  If  this  be  not  done, 
a  narrow  wagon  or  cart  must  be  made  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  confined  limits  of  the  rows. — 
We  have  ours,  some  of  them  eight  feet  by  ten, 
making  the  rows  the  wide  way  ;  and  then  between 
each  row  we  put  a  row  of  straT\'berries,  so  as  to 
utilize  what  would  otherwise  be  lost  space.  This 
also  pays  well  for  good  cultivation  of  both  grape 
vines  and  strawberries.  After  the  fourth  year  for 
the  grape  vines,  we  clean  out  the  strawberries  en- 
tirely and  let  the  vines  have  entire  possession  of  the 
ground.  Vines  set  thus  far  apart  permit  a  wagon 
to  enter  nicely.  We  use  two  horses  to  the  wagon, 
so  they  can  "straddle"  the  rows  of  strawberries. — 
When  the  strawberries  are  cleaned  out,  a  cart  can 
be  used  just  as  readily.    It  is  very  difficulty  indeed 

TO  REMEDY  THE  EFFECTS  OF  OVER-CROPPING 

young  vines  ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  with  young 
vines  than  with  older  ones,  as  they  are  not  so  strong 
or  well  established  as  older  ones.  We,  too,  have  suf- 
fered in  the  same  way,  and  resorted  to  many  ways 
to  overcome  the  evil.  We  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  a  preventive  is  far  preferable  to  a 
cure.  I  know  it  seems  like  a  waste  to  thin  out 
both  wood  and  fruit  to  prevent  over-cropping  and 
the  consequent  injury  to  the  vines,  but  it  must  be 
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done  to  secure  fine,  large  fruit,  and  freedom  from  | 
injury  to  tlie  young  vines.  We  have  about  estab- 
lished it  as  a  rule  to  let  but  two  bunches  remain 
on  each  upright  cane  growing  from  the  arm  to 
mature,  sometimes  thinning  out  to  but  one  bunch. 
This  gives  us  good  bunches,  large  sized  berries, 
•which  command  paying  prices  and  ready  sale. — 
Nearly  or  quite  the  same  «w]^V^^of  fruit  is  obtained 
by  doing  this,  while  the  net  receipts  are  larger  than 
by  permitting  all  to  ripen  up.  The  vines,  then,  do 
not  suffer,  but  look  thrifty  and  ripen  a  larger 
amount  of  w^ood  yearly. 

To  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  over-cropping, 
cut  back  rather  severely,  manure  well,  and  culti- 
vate thoroughly  the  entire  season.  It  will  take  a 
couple  of  seasons  for  the  vines  to  recover  their 
natural  vigor,  if  they  have  been  badly  over-crop- 
ped, otherwise  one  season  may  suffice.  And  right 
here  it  would  be  best,  perhaps,  to  say 

WHICH  KIiND  OF  MANURE  IS  BEST. 

If  the  resources  be  such  as  to  cause  the  vineyard- 
ist  to  purchase  and  use  commercial  fertilizers,  then 
the  best  one  to  use,  in  our  experience,  is  pure 
ground  bone.  The  effects  are  not  immediate, 
but  ihey  are  excellent  and  lasting.  Hot,  unfer- 
mented  stable  or  l^arnyard  manure,  applied  in  large 
quantities  injures  the  vines,  and  often  forces  an 
undue  amount  of  wood,  more  than  the  vine  can 
properly  ripen  before  cold  weather,  or  else  causes 
young  vines  to  overbear.  Overfed  vines  are  as  un- 
profitable as  underfed  ones,  and  more  so  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  manure, 
which,  if  judiciously  applied  to  some  other  crop, 
would  bring  in  a  good  return. 

If  barn- yard  or  stable  manure  be  used,  see  that 
it  is  well  rotted  before  it  be  put  on  the  vineyard. — 
If  the  vines  be  young,  and  the  quantity  of  inanure 
is  but  moderate,  throw  the  soil  from  around  the 
vines  wiih  a  one-horse  plow,  spread  a  good  dose 
of  the  manure  along  the  row,  and  then  cover  it  up. 
And  this  is  a  good  way  to  commence  the  culliva- 
lion  in  the  spring.  Plow  away  from  the  vines,  put 
on  the  manure  and  then  cover  it  up,  after  which 
plow  towards  both  lows  of  vines,  using  a  one  horse 
plow,  making  the  cUar-tip  furrow  just  between  the 
rows.  Then  smooth  down  with  a  harrow.  If  straw- 
berries are  grown  between  the  rows,  the  cultivation 
is  necessarily  different. 

We. make  an  excellent  manure  for  the  vineyard 
by  composting  a  refuse  matter  obtained  from  the 
glue  factories,  and  mixing  or  composting  this  with 
muck  obtained  from  our  shore,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  wagon  load  of  the  former  to  two  or  three  of 
Ihe  latter.  The  glue  factory  waste  is  composed  of 
hair,  lime  and  gelatiue.    The  fnUck  is  also  excel- 


lent to  use  as  an  ingredient  with  stable  manure, 
half  and  half.  We  annually  use  several  hundred 
loads  of  muck,  though  the  season  being  so  severe 
this  year  we  have  not  done  so. 

In  my  next  communication  I  will  answer  most  if 
not  all  of  the  rest  of  the  questions,  and  trust  the 
above  answers  may  prove  interesting  and  valuable. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Real  Estate  on  tlie  Potomac. 

During  the  last  month  or  two  real  estate  transac- 
tions, on  the  Potomac,  have  been  rather  lively — in 
this  respect  all  is  not  "  quiet  on  the  Potomac." 

A  short  time  before  the  holidays,  W.  W^  Wright, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  from  N.  Y..  of  culture  and 
wealth,  bought  a  fine  farm  of  about  600  acres,  for 
$15,000,  at  Gunston,  in  Virginia,  half  a  dozen 
miles  below  Mount  Vernon,  adjoining  the  notable 
farm  of  Col.  E  Daniels,  where,  in  the  spring,  he 
will  put  up  fine  buildings  and  introduce  improved 
stock,  in  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  with  other  im- 
provements. 

Since  then,  Judge  J.  M.  Edmunds  has  bought  a 
farm  of  about  270  acres,  for  which  he  payed 
$5,000,  upon  which  he  will  soon  put  fine  buildings 
and  good  stock. 

Still  later,  W.  H.  Chase,  Esq.,  has  bought  a 
small  farm  of  Col.  Daniels,  at  $50  per  acre,  on 
which  he  has  commenced  to  make  fine  improve- 
ments. 

These  are  all  handsome  locations  and  good 
quality  of  lands.  Much  of  the  lands  in  this  sec 
tion,  however,  have  been  w^orn  and  "run  down." 

But  they  can  be  easily  recuperated  r>.nd  rendered 
highly  productive  by  underdraining,  deep  plowing, 
and  liberal  growing  and  plowing-in  of  clover. — 
The.  deep  plowing  will  break  up  the  hard-pan 
caused  by  the  successive  shallow  plowing  of  four 
or  five  inches  for  so  many  years,  and  allow  moisture 
to  rise  from  below  in  time  of  a  drought,  while  the 
clover  will  add  humus  and  organic  matter  to  the 
soil,  making  it  fertile.  D.  S.  C. 


In-Breeding  of  Swine. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Chee- 
ver  gave  the  experience  of  Mr.  Levi  T.  Ballou,  of 
Cumberland,  R.  I.,  in  breeding  from  two  Suffolk 
pigs  down  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  raising 
about  1,100  pigs,  and  crossing  close  relations  in 
every  conceivable  manner,  brother  to  sister,  father 
to  daughter,  mother  to  son,  uncle  to  neice,  to 
cousin  cousin,  and  so  on,  and  without  having,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  a  single  deformed  or  imper- 
fect pig. 
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PllOYISIOX  AGAI?^ST  DROUTH. 

Drouths  are  getting  to  be  the  rule  ;  there  is 
hardly  a  season  without  them.  We  cannot  fore- 
tell when  they  will  occur.  For  the  past  few  years 
we  have  had  drouth  early  in  the  season,  and  now 
in  the  fall,  though  usually  in  midsummer.  Though 
there  is  hardly  a  year  that  we  are  not  afflicted  in 
this  way  ;  yet  we  seem  to  be  careless  about  it,  ex- 
pecting, hoping  for  a  good  season.  We  decide  on 
running  our  chances,  and  so  do  not  provide  as  we 
should  against  their  occurrence. 


failure  of  a  crop  on  poor  land  in  a  drouth.  To  the 
general  farmer,  then,  his  security  against  the 
drouth  is  in  the  condition  of  his  soil.  His  only 
hope  is,  aside  from  irrigation,  in  a  deep,  rich, 
porous  soil,  kept  well  stirred.  There  is  nothing  ncAV 
about  this — it  is  only  v/hat  the  best  farmers  do 
more  or  less. 

But  we  ha'veyet  the  most  im.portant  point  to  con- 
sider— the  dairy,  or  grazing.  Here  we  find  new 
relations  to  the  drouth.  Grass  land  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated like  that  of  hoed  crops,  and  must  be  left  to 
run  its  chance  ;  yet  much  can  be  done  by  a  prepa- 
But  can  we  successfully  provide  in  this  way,  ration  of  the  soil  and  the  establishment  of  the 
not  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  drouth,  but  !  crop.  Land  prepared  as  for  grain  or  hoed  crops 
without  incurring  expenses  that  will  lessen  the  j  will  answer  exactly  the  purpose  of  forage  growth, 
profit?  This  is  a  nice  point,  and  if  practicable,  is  i  clover  especially  ;  so  also  for  corn  ;  and  the  grasses 
of  importance,  for  the  loss  by  drouth,  as  the  sea-  i  will  flourish  on  such  land.  There  will  not  only  be 
sons  run,  is  one  of  many  millions  yearly  in  our  j  the  growth,  but  the  close  set — a  necessity  in  a 
State  alone,  and  it  is  even  worse  in  other  States,  j  drouth,  shading  the  ground  as  it  does.  This  close 
particularly  in  the  West.    The  thing  can  be  done,  |  set  is  secured  by  thick  sovv'ing  on  an  even,  well- 


one.  But  we  will  waive  that  and  go  to  the  com-  i  it  against  drouth  at  the  time  or  im.mediatcly  after, 
mon  means  which  are  in  the  reach  of  every  one.  |  The  time  of  sowing  is  to  be  early  in  the  fall  or 
Luckily  they  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm-  |  spring — in  the  spring  it  is  better,  as  it  gets  the 
ing,  having  their  basis  in  the  general  improve-  j  winter  moisture  to  start  it.  Late  sowing  is  always 
ment  of  the  land.  }  risky.    Your  crop  started,  the  good,  forcing  soil, 

A  moderate  drouth  is  not  seriously  hurtful  to  1  aided  by  top  fertilizers,  will  soon  establish  it  so 
grain  ;  indeed,  v/here  the  land  is  rich  it  is  a  ben-  ;  that  it  will  protect  itself  against  the  sun  and  the 
efit,  as  an  excess  of  strav.-  and  lodging  will  be  pre-  !  drying  winds,  and,  if  clover,  push  on  to  at  least  a 

fair  crop  in  a  pretty  severe  drouth.    It  is  the  rich- 


vented.  I  have  known  sonie  of  the  best  crops  so 
grown.  So  with  corn,  and  I  may  say  with  most  of 
the  hoed  crops.  Deep  cultivation  and  stirring  the 
soil  will  always  insure  a  good  crop  in  a  moderate 
drouth,  if  the  land  is  not  poor.  Where  there  is 
deep  cultivation,  deep  v,-ealih  of  soil  and  thorough 
drainage,  as  in  our  best  river  bottoms,  and  the  cul- 
tivation is  what  it  should  be,  and  the  ground  is 
constantly  stirred  till  growth  forbids,  almost  any 
drouth  can  be  defied  ;  in  the  Avorst  cases  a  fair 
crop  is  i-ealized.  But  the  soil  in  such  case  must  be 
deeply  rich  and  deeply  porous.  The  subsoil  plov/ 
will  aid  largely  here.  The  same  soil  and  treat- 
ment are  also  required  for  grain  in  a  drouth. 


ness  and  good  condition  of  the  soil  that  are  re- 
quired to  start  a  crop  in  a  dry  time,  and  a  close  set 
in  addition  to  continue  the  crop.  When  strag- 
gling, the  plant  will  find  it  difficult  to  survive  a 
hot,  dry  period,  however  strong  the  ground. 

Yet,  notv.'ithstanding  all  this  precaution,  a  se- 
vere drouth  will  tell.  There  will  be  less  feed  ;  the 
allotted  pasture  wnll  in  general  not  be  sufficient ; 
and  when  the  feed  once  gets  short  a  double  evil 
will  result.  There  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  milk  and 
flesh  of  the  cows,  and  the  roots  of  the  herbage 
will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  drying  air, 
which  will  make  short  W'ork  of  pasture,  almost 


Are  we  then  to  provide,  as  a  rule,  against  drouth?  }  ruin  it ;  and  unless  other  remedy  is  provided,  the 


Is  our  land  for  grain  and  hoed  crops  always  to  be  j 
prepared  in  this  way?    This  is  simply  improving  ! 
land,  taking  the  chances  with  the  drouth.    And  is 
this  requiring  too  much?    The  drouth  is  met, 
which  is  almost  always  of  yearly  occurrence.  If 


animal  will  equally  suffer.  This  is  the  effect  on 
good  land  well  prepared  and  the  crop  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  great  evil,  in  a  drouth,  to  expose 
the  roots  of  vegetation.  To  aggravate  the  evil,  it 
occurs  at  a  time  when  the  feed  is  most  needed. 


there  should  be  little  or  no  drouth,  the  hoed  crops  j  But  to  save  the  grass  it  must  not  be  fed  off  too 
w-ill  flourish  all  the  better,  but  the  grain  will  be  apt  j  close.  Hence  the  dressing,  the  absolute  necessity 
to  suffer,  and  it  is*  the  only  item  of  objection.  But  1  of  resorting  to  other  feed,  which  experience  has 
it  is  well  known  that  harm  from  lodged  grain,  or  i  proved  can  easily  be  furnished.  In  an  early 
overgrowth,  is  of  less  occurrence  than  lack  of  \  drouth  the  winter  moisture  on  good  land  v.-ill  give 
growth,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  soil.  Better  run  the  i  you  a  fair  gro%vth  of  rye.  Clover  may  follow  for 
ri*k  of  some  lodged  grain  than  the  all  but  total  I  later  difi&culty  ;  and  that  in  connection  with  cora. 
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finishes  out  the  season.  These  crops  can  be  made 
,to  grow  well  in  a  drouth.  As  it  does  not  require  a 
great  area,  the  cultivation  can  the  better  be  at- 
tended to.  The  a"dvantage  in  furnishing  feed  in 
this  way  is  two-fold — it  secures  fresh  and  full  ra- 
tions when  the  crop  of  grass  is  short,  and  it  real- 
izes more  from  the  land.  This  is  strikingly  seen 
where  part  of  the  land  allotted  to  pasture  is  given 
to  raising  these  crops  for  soilng.  And  this  often  is 
the  better  way.  By  this  means  the  land  intended 
for  pasture  can  be  made  self-supporting.  Some- 
times it  is  found  convenient  to  devote  a  small  lot 
in  pasture  to  this  purpose.  Or  a  large  field  may  be 
fenced  off,  say  the  poorest  part,  for  grass,  and  ma- 
nure and  cultivation  given  it.  This  is  a  step 
tov.-ards  soiling,  and  would  eventually  lead  to  it. 
It  is  getting  more  from  the  land,  and  that  is  an  off- 
set to  the  labor  required  to  produce  it,  so  that  the 
provisions  against  drouth,  while  they  meet  the 
remedy,  do  not  increase  the  expense  over  the  cor- 
responding profit. — 'F.  G.  in  Country  Gentleman. 
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DOES  STEAMING  PAY  2 

BY  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

To  such  a  question  we  can  answer  both  yes  and 
no.  Yes,  under  proper  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, and  no,  under  unfavorable  ones.  Farmer  A 
attempts  to  make  it  pay  to  do  so  with  but  two  or 
three  cows  and  a  few  pigs,  paying  a  good  round 
sum  for  a  suitable  steamer,  and  then  engages  a  man 
to  do  the  cooking  and  tending  to  the  stock.  A 
year,  at  the  farthest,  convinces  farmer  A.  that  it 
does  not  pay,  and  even  after  he  takes  especial  pains 
to  denounce  it  in  toto.  Nov/,  farmer  B.  tries  the 
the  experiment  of  steaming  food  for  his  stock.  He 
purchases  a  first  class  steamer,  puts  it  up  properly 
and  where  there  is  the  least  danger  from  setting 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and.  goes  to  work  feeding 
steamed  food.  He  has  from  ten  to  twenty  cows 
and  quite  a  large  herd  of  swine,  besides  young 
stock,  and  hires  a  man  to  attend  to  the  steaming 
of  the  food  and  feeding  the  stock,  finding,  from 
the  commencement,  that  it  pays  him  well. 

Correspondingly,  it  does  not  cost  more  to  attend 
to  twenty  cows,  steaming  the  food  for  them,  than 
it  does  to  attend  to  three  or  four,  for  it  will  nearly 
take  the  time  of  one  person,  and  if  you  cannot  find 
enough  to  keep  him  busy  you  will  lose  very  much. 
I  would  not  like  to  induce  any  one  with  but  few 
animals  to  purchase  a  steamer  and  hire  a  man  to 
attend  to  it,  for  the  expense  would  far  out  balance 
the  saving  in  amount  of  food  The  greatest  econ- 
omy is  when  done  on  a  large  scale.  I  cannot  tell 
the  exact  point  where  it  ceases  to  become  desirable, 


but  I  v/ould  not  undertake  it,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, with  less  than  ten  cows  and  quite  a 
little  herd  of  swine.  The  extra  labor  requisite  to 
thoroughly  cook  the  food  often  costs  more  than  is 
gained  by  the  saving  in  the  quantity  of  the  food 
given. 

One  great  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to  cook- 
ing food  for  stock  is  not  purchasing  economical  tho' 
efficient  apparatus.  Some  breeders  use  one  kind 
and  some  another.  A  large  thorough  bred  stock 
breeder,  v/ith  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  and 
v/hose  herd  numbers  some  75  or  80  head  in  splendid 
condition,  ha^  his  feed  cut,  part  clover  hay  and 
part  corn  fodder,  |  of  the  former  to  \  of  the  latter  ; 
on  this  he  puts  3  quarts  of  bran  and  i  quart  of  yel- 
low corn  meal  to  every  J  bushel  of  cut  feed.  When 
this  is  nicely  mixed,  boiling  hot  water  is  poured  on, 
enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  mixture,  when 
the  lid  of  the  mixing  box  is  put  down  tight  and 
left  down  for  from  a  half  hour  to  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  until  the  mass  becomes  mellow  ^  and  the 
fibre  of  the  fodder  and  hay  softened.  The  water 
is  heated  in  large  boilers  imbedded  in  masonry, 
with  a  suitable  place  for  fire  left  under  back  boiler. 
In  these  same  boilers  corn  meal,  middlings,  pota- 
toes, &c.,  are  boiled  for  the  swine,  of  which  this 
gentleman  has  some  forty  or  fifty  head  at  different 
times,  sometimes  going  over  that  num.ber.  He 
does  not  question  whether  it  pays  or  not ;  but,  by 
continuing  the  practice,  year  after  years,  he  shows 
by  deeds  that  he  believes  it  pays. 

The  manure  from  animals  fed  on  cooked  or 
steamed  food  is  not  so  valuable  as  from  animals  fed 
on  whole  or  ground  grain  in  the  raw  state.  This 
goes  to  show  that  the  animals  assimilate  more  of 
the  food  when  cooked  than  when  raw,  and  as  it 
rarely  pays  to  manure  with  that  which  should  be 
converted  into  beef  and  milk,  I  consider  it  pays  to 
put  the  food  in  such  a  condition  before  feeding  it 
that  the  animals  can  make  the  most  flesh  and  milk 
from  a  given  quantity  of  food.  It  does  not  pay  to 
make  manure  out  of  grain,  no  matter  how  rich  or 
stimulating  it  may  be  to  the  different  crops. 

The  great  danger  from  fire  prevents  many  from 
experimenting  with  cooked  food  ;  for  fires,  and 
serious  ones,  too,  have  occurred  on  places  where  the 
different  kinds  of  patent  steamers  were  used.  No 
doubt  most  of  them  can  be  attributed  to  careless- 
ness ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  occurred 
deters  many  from  taking  the  chances  to  suffering 
in  a  like  manure.  Ignorance  and  carelessness  no 
doubt  are  the  major  causes  far  the  fires,  but  the 
supposed  dangerous  character  of  the  steamers  under 
ordinary  care  prejudices  farmers  very  often,  in  re- 
gards to  their  being  economical  and  safe  machines 
to  use. 


:ORTICULTUBE, 


THE  LIMA  BEA^. 

Our  hot  summers  are  unfavorable  to  many  veg- 
etables which  Em\-)peans  value,  but  then  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  that  is  denied  to  them. 
Among  these  favors  is  the  Lima  Bean.  Europe, 
at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  famous  for  good 
vegetables,  is  not  hot  enough  foi  it.  It  is  a  very 
fastidious  thing  even  here,  and  many  fail  with  it 
in  their  early  sov/ings.  The  earth  has  to  be  dry 
and  v/ai-ra,  or  the  seeds  rot  away.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  the  fault  of  the  earth  that  the 
seeds  rot.  They  are  often  defective  from  having 
been  left  in  the  frost  in  the  fall  before  gathering. 
If  the  seeds  are  not  quite  ripe  before  the  frost  "ar- 
rives, they  are  not  in  a  good  condition  of  perfect 
healthfulness.  In  this  condition,  they  are  more 
liable  to  injury  ffrom  the  damp  colds  of  spring. 
Instead  of  saving  the  last  refuse  of  the  crop  tor 
seed,  a  few  of  the  earlier  ones  should  be  left  on. 
It  is  a  great  temptation,  certainly,  to  take  and  eat 
the  earliest  perfecting  beans,  but  those  who  suc- 
ceed best  in  all  things,  are  those  who  learn  to  re- 
sist such  temptation. s 

In  raising  beans  it  is  almost  indispensable  to 
have  poles.  Indeed  the  writer  has  never  seen 
them  grow  any  other  way.  Some  writers  say  that 
they  do  very  well  when  planted  as  bush  beans,  and 
then  keep  the  runners  continually  cut  off  as  they 
grow.  This  will  require  much  labor,  and  it  will 
therefore,  be  best  to  have  poles,  if  at  all  possible 
to  procure,  which  in  the  regions  reached  by  our 
readers  it  generally  is.  The  poles  have  to  be  set 
in  the  ground,  about  four  feet  apart,  as  the  first 
part  of  the  operation  of  bean  planting,  and  then 
the  earth  drawn  up  around  the  base  of  the  pole  to 
to  a  small  hill.  This  hill  soon  becomes  warm  and 
dry,  much  sooner  than  the]  surrounding  flat 
ground,  and  we  can  then  sow  the  beans  much 
earlier.  It  is  u.sual  to  put  about  three  or  four 
beans^'in  a  hill,  the^root  "grows  downward,  and 
only  deep  enough  to  barely  cover  the  bean.  There 
are  few  vegetables  so  satisfactory  to  grow  in  an 
American  garden  as  the  Lima  bean.  It  is  little 
trouble  to  get  ready  for  the  sowing,  and  when 
once  they  come  into  use,  they  continue  with  no 
trouble,  but  the  gathering  and  easy  shelling,  unto 
frost. 


H^^One  oz.  i\.sparagus  seed  will  produce  about 
500  plants. 


KEYf  AMD  OLD  SOSES. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  a  fearful  revival 
among  the  rose  im.provers.  If  vre  take  the  cat- 
alogues, and  compare  them  with  those  of  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  we  hardly  know  we  are 
reading  a  rose  list,  unless  we  look  at  the  top  and 
see  what  we  are  reading  about — and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  improve  the  rose.  The  writer  has  seen  during 
the  past  year  or  so,  some  of  these  so-called  new 
roses,  and  really  believes  that  many  of  them  are 
not  only  no  advance  on  old  kinds,  but,  in  many 
cases,  not  materially  different  from  them.  If  one 
is  about  to  lay  in  a  collection  of  roses,  the  old  pop- 
ular kinds  v/ill,  for  the  most  part,  give  entire  satis- 
faction. In  the  class  of  climbing  roses,  there  is 
nothing  more  likely  to  please  than  the  Prairie 
Roses,  v.'hich  had  their  first  improvement  made 
here  in  our  own  city.  They  flower  but  once  a 
year,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  so  gorgeous  when  they 
are  in  bloom,  so  hardy,  and  grow  so  rapidly,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  done  without.  There  are  no  evei^- 
blooming  roses  hardy  enough  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction. Very  hardy  ever-blooming  roses  are  not- 
common  in  any  class.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
hardy,  though  they  are  pre-eminently  the  roses  of 
June  ;  they  have  very  few  flowers  in  any  other 
month,  and  besides  are  somewhat  straggling  grow- 
ers. A  good  list  is  the  old  Monthly  Cabbage, 
Jules  Margottin,  Aiiguste  Mie,  Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Geant  des  Battailles,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
say  Pius  Ninth.  The  ever-blooming  roses  truly 
are  the  Teas,  Chinas,  Bourbons  and  Noisettes  ;  of 
these  may  be  named  likely  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction, are  Hermosa,  Louis  Phillipe,  Cels,  Madam 
Falcot,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Archduke  Charles, 
Saftrano,  Bon  Silene,  or  as  people  used  to  say  in 
olden  time,  Bon  Celine,  Paul  Joseph,  and  Mad- 
ame Bosanquet.  The  Noisette  roses  is  a  class 
which  first  made  its  appearence  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Its  peculiarity  is  to  flower  freely 
in  the  fall.  They  are  mostly  strong  growers,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  seed  culture.  Gloire  de  Digon, 
America,  and  Marechal  Neil,  are  well  known  as 
superior  ones  in  this  class,  and  the  old  Musk  Clus- 
ter, sometimes  known  as  Superba,  is  very  desira- 
ble ;  for,  though  the  flowers  individually  are  small, 

;  the  clusters  are  often  immense.    La.marque  is  also 

I  a  very  popular  white  Noisette  Rose. 

I  |^*One  oz.  Pumpkin,  or  Squash  Seed  is  suffici- 
I'ent  for  40  to  80  hills. 
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QUINCE  CULTURE. 

Those  who  can  grow  quinces  well,  find  them  one 
of  the  most  profitable  of  all  fruit  crops.  Unfortu- 
nately those  who  can  grow  them  well,  seem  to  be 
the  very  great  exception  the  general  rule.  The 
agricultural  newspapers,  have  for  several  years  past 
told  us  of  one  great  fruit  grower,  near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  grows  pears,  apples,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  and  other  things, 
to  an  immense  extent,  but  none  of  them  are  so 
profitable  as  his  orchard  of  quinces.  How  he 
grows  them  is  given  with  these  accounts,  but  it  is 
the  rule  with  most  fruits  that  that  system  of  cul- 
ture for  fruit  trees,  that  would  be  a  success  in  any 
of  the  Western  States,  would  be  no  use  at  all  in 
the  districts  reached  by  our  pen.  Every  district  of 
country  has  to  find  out  for  itself  the  best  sys- 
tem of  culture.  In  the  management  of  the  quince, 
there  are  three  things  to  contend  with.  It  is 
lii;bie  to  the  attacks  of  the  quince  borer,  which  en- 
ters the  stem  near  the  ground,  and  unless  kept 
out,  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  raise  quinces.  Then  the 
knot  is  very  troublesome  at  times  ;  and  again  at 
times  a  species  of  red  rust  injures  the  leaves, 
when  the  whole  plant  soon  becomes  stunted,  and 
grows  slow.  Good,  rich  soil,  and  a  sheltered 
place,  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  quince  ;  but 
one  can  scarcely  tell  in  advance  what  is  a  good 
quince  soil.  It  would  be  well  for  all  v/ho  have 
fruit  farms,  to  try  a  few  quince  plants  ;  and  having 
found  out  for  certain  that  they  .will  do  well,  mere 
can  be  set  out  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  owner. 

THE  EYERGREEN  IVY. 

One  of  our  northern  exchanges  has  had  a  good 
word  to  say  lately,  in  behalf  of  the  Evergreen  or 
English  Ivy.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  as  it  is  much  more  adapted  to  our 
climate  then  to  theirs.  In  the  older  places  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  is  often  seen  and  always 
admired.  It  seems  to  like  best  to  grow  under  the 
shade  of  large  trees,  or  on  walls  not  too  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  It  attaches  itself  to  anything  it 
wants  to  cover,  without  any  nailing  or  any  fasten- 
ing of  any  kind.  Our  modern  places  seem  to  have 
gotten  out  of  the  way  of  using  it,  which  is  much 
to  be  .regretted.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  grow.  People  very  often  despise  that 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  This  might  be 
all  right  if  they  succeed  with  more  difficult  things, 
but  generally,  they  do  not.  There  are  thousands 
of  bare  walls,  and  old  trees  and  fences,  besides 
naked  places  under  large  trees,  for  which  nothing 
is  done  to  cover  the  unsightliness,  and  which 
might  as  well  be  given  over  to  a  few  ivy  plants  as 
not. 


THE  SMOKE  TREE. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  Mist  tree,  or  the 
Green  Fringe  tree,  and  is  a  very  popular  plant  in 
ornamental  grounds.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  poisoned 
vine— that  is  of  that  family— but  is  entirely  free 
from  the  nocuous  properties  of  some  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  quite  hardy  in  our 
climate.  It  is  valued  for  its  hairy  flower  stalks, 
which  remain  on  the  plant  after  the  inconspicuous 
green  flowers  have  fallen,  giving  the  plant  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  enveloped  in  mist,  whence  its 
name.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  differ- 
ence in  their  mist  bearing  capacity,  for  a  friend  in 
Talbot  County,  last  summer,  showed  us  a  plant 
nearly  twenty  feet  high,  which  never  has  anything 
more  than  the  poorest  pretence  of  mist.  This  is 
said  to  result  from  having  seedling  trees  ;  those 
which  are  the  most  decidedly  misty  being  propa- 
gated from  layers,  or,  perhaps,  cuttings.  In  this 
way,  a  good  variety  is  preserved,  as  we  preserve 
varieties  of  fruits  by  grafting  or  similar  measures. 
There  seems  to  be  also,  a  great  variety  in  the  tint 
of  the  mist.  Some  trees  are  green,  and  others  of 
a  rosy  purple,  but  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  these  varieties  distinct.  Independently 
of  its  curious  appearance  when  covered  with  this 
fog-like  production,  the  leaves  are  interesting,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  of  a  character  to  make  it  valued 
as  an  ornamental  bush. 

k  NUMEROUS  PROGENY. 

It  is  said  that  a  single  pair  of  rats,  if  no  trouble 
happened  to  them,  would  increase  to  a  million  in 
three  years.  But  this  is  no  more  than  wc  see  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  From  a  single  pair  of  po- 
tatoes, with  every  chance  given  for  perfect  and 
profuse  reproduction,  have  been  known  to  yield 
enormously.  But  the  most  remarkable  increase 
we  find  in  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Rural  Carolinian,  for  February,  as  follows  : 

In  187I,  having  a  specimen  which  he  desired  to 
multiply  to  the  largest  possible  extent,  he  first  cut 
it  into  pieces,  each  with  about  two  inches  square 
of  skin.  These  he  planted  February  lOth,  in  a 
rich,  warm  spot,  which  had  been  occupied  as  a  hog 
pen.  They  grew  finely,  and  on  May  i8th,  he  took 
from  them  two  hundred  and  two  vine  cuttings, 
which  he  planted,  and  he  continued  this  cutting 
and  planting  till  August  loth,  planting  in  all 
something  over  ten  thousand  cuttings.  The  crop 
was  not  measured,  but  experienced  farmers,  who 
saw  the  whole  in  heaps,  as  put  up  for  banking,  es- 
timated that  there  was  at  ]ez%i  one  hundred  bus/uls. 
That  will  do  for  poor  sandy,  barren  Florida  ! 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 
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PSA  CULTUBE. 

In  the  garden  culture  of  the  pea,  the  question 
of  getting  stakes  to  run  on,  is  often  one  of  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  always  cons'enient  to  find  thern. 
The  result  is  that  people  try  to  find  some  kinds 
that  do  net  desire  sticks,  or  else  they  grow  the 
taller  kinds,  and  allow  them  to  grow  anyhow  as 
they  will. 

It  is  far  best  to  follow  the  last  named  course. 
The  so-called  dwarf  peas,  do  not  stand  up  and 
bear  as  a  bush  v/ould  do,  but  trail  as  much  as  the 
others,  and  it  is  therefore,  if  they  arc  to  trail,  to 
have  kinds  that  trail  and  produce  well,  as  to  have 
kinds  which  trail  and  bear  nothing  to  boast  of. 
Of  course  in  exteasive  field  culture,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  sticks  for  the  plants  to  run  on,  and 
even  though  we  could  in  field  culture  where  horse 
labor  has  to  be  used,  it  will  not  work ;  we  have  to 
sacrifice  some  little  good  to  greater  convenience. 
But  in  garden  culture,  it  is  another  thing.  The 
pea  does  so  much  better  when  grov/n  on  stakes, 
that  it  is  always  worth  while  to  take  some  trouble 
to  get  them.  The  same  plants  which  will  yield  a 
fair  crop  when  trailing  on  the  ground,  will  give 
double  the  quantity  when  growing  on  sticks  ;  and 
those  who  have  a  cultivated  taste,  say  that  peas 
grown  on  sticks  are  better  in  quality  than  those 
grown  on  the  ground.  At  this  season  of  the 
ground,  it  often  happens  that  small  twiggy  bush 
can  be  had  that  would  do  well  for  the  purpose,  if 
people  wonld  only  think  to  save  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. Prunings  of  trees,  or  other  material  will  do 
very  well.  Tied  into  neat  bundles,  they  are  not 
unsightly  to  keep. 


in  demand,  as  to  seem  to  limit  the  demand  for 
good  and  improved  kinds,  with  good  petals,  good 
colors,  and  superior  marks  generally.  But  it  is 
probable  this  increase  of  the  taste  for  mere  boquet 
flowers,  is  an  addition  to  the  taste  for  the  camellia 
as  a  florists  flower,  and  no  doubt  if  the  good 
kinds  came,  the  raisers  would  find  due  encourage- 
ment. It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  this  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
to  be  hoped  that  our  camellia  growers  will 
respond. 


THE  CUEEANT. 


AMERICAN  CAMELLIAS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  among  the  March  pre 
miums  offered  by  our  Hoticultural  Society,  one  has 
been  offered  for  seedling  camellias.  There  was  a  | 
time  when  American  Camellias  were  as  popular  in  j 
America,  as  the  best  foreign  ones  ;  and  every  one  j 
acquainted  with  American  gardening,  knows  how  i 
hard  it  is  to  make  anything  go  in  our  country  un- 1 
less  it  has  first  an  European  name.  In  the  good  i 
old  days  referred  to,  Baltimore  stood  pre-eminent  j 
as  a  great  cam.ellia  centre,  and,  to  this  day,  many  | 
of  the  Baltimore  seedlings  are  amongst  the  most  \ 
valued  in  collections.  Indeed  some  of  these  stand  i 
high  in  the  best  European  collections.  There  is  i 
no  reason  why  our  high  prestige  as  a  community  fa-  I 
mous  for  camellia  raising  may  not  be  regained.  | 
Camellia  culture  is  still  popular  over  the  land. 
True,  the  taste  for  mere  boquet  flowers,  as  made  ' 
the  old  double  white  and  some  others  get  so  muojti  i 


Southern  agriculural  papers  note  that  the  cur- 
rant is  not  a  great  success  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indeed  it  is  somewhat  of  a  failure  in 
many  parts  further  north,  yet  m^ost  parts  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  are  admirably- 
adapted  to  it,  which  is  really,  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  small  fruits.  It  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  with  almost  any  treat- 
ment ;  all  it  asks  is  to  be  secured  against  our  hot- 
test, scorching  suns.  On  this  account  it  is  partial 
to  sub-mountain  districts,  which  are  usually  cooler 
than  on  the  plains.  V/e  do  not  know,  however, 
but  even  very  far  South  the  currant  could  be  very 
well  grown,  if  cax*e  were  taken  to  shade  the  ground 
by  a  thick  layer  of  corn  stalks.  For  this  purpose, 
the  plants  should  be  set  in  blocks  or  squares  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  corn  stalks  might  be  set 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface — say  four  or  six 
inches  deep.  The  sun  d^es  not  seem  to  injure  the 
leaves  or  fruit,  but  acts  badly  through  heating  the 
ground,  and  in  this  way  aflectir.g  the  roots.  The 
corn  stalks  gives  the  coolness  required.  We  recom- 
mend this  plan  to  our  far  southern  readers,  and  to 
those  at  home,  who  have  failed  to  grow  currants 
well.  The  signs  of  failure,  are  when  the  leaves 
fall  off  early  in  the  season.  The  fruit  the  next 
year  is  sure  to  be  small  and  inferioi-.  Many  fruits 
and  plants  which  suffer  by  overheated  ground, 
may  be  brought  to  perfection  by  this  plan  of  shad- 
ing the  ground  with  corn  stalks.  The  writer  first 
saw  it  practiced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
with  the  strawberry.  These  wei^e  grown  in  rows 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  stalks  straight  and 
close,  and  the  result  was  enormous  crops,  while 
those  who  kept  to  the  old  plan  had  not  two-thirds 
the  crop  of  the  shaded  plants.  Since  then  the 
practice  has  extended  to  the  northern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  who  have  tried  it,  speak  well  thereof. 


A  full  crop  of  wheat  removes  from  five  to  six 
times  as  much  nitrogen  from  the  soil  as  a  full  crop 
of  cheese. 
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BAD  IMPSESSIONS. 

It  is  often  the  rule  that  impressions  prevail  as 
actual  and  undoubted  facts,  only  to  be  dispelled  in 
time  and  to  the  wonder  of  all  that  they  ever  pre- 
vailed to  any  extent.  Not  many  years  ago  our 
people  were  fully  convinced  that  no  strawberry  was 
worthy  of  culture  unless  it  v/as  a  pistillate.  If  it 
had  stamens  as  well  as  pistils,  that  fact  was  enough 
to  condemn  it ;  and  if  a  seedling,  it  was  at  once 
thrown  away.  Pistillate  strawberries  were  in  some 
respects  a  nuisance.  Not  having  any  stamens  of 
their  own,  they  produced  no  fruit.  So  in  order  to 
to  provide  them  with  pollen,  inferior  kinds  had  to 
be  planted  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  fertil- 
izing influence.  Vv''e  had  to  have  two  kinds  of 
strawberries  to  get  along.  The  good  being  to  give 
us  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  evil  one  to  set  off 
the  advantages  of  the  others.  He  who  thought  we 
could  not  get  along  without  this  contradictory  du- 
ality, was  given  over  to  be  lost  to  horticultural  sal- 
vation. 

But  now  all  is  completely  changed.  It  is  the  one 
who  plants  a  pistillate  strawberry  that  is  the  lost 
one.  It  is  enough  to  be  a  pistillate  to  be  at  once 
rejected  ;  only  hermaphrodite  strawberries  get  any 
countenance  at  all. 

Another  impression  we  have  found  to  be  bad  re- 
gards potatoes.  They  were  supposed  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely local  adaptation.  There  were  nearly  as 
many  varieties  as  there  were  States  in  the  Union, 
and  with  about  one  only  suited  to  each.  As  for  an 
English  Potato  doing  well  in  America,  or  an  Amer- 
ican one  doing  any  thing  there, — any  one  sugges- 
ting it  would  have  been  pitied.  But  now  we  find 
it  is  just  the  other  MJ-ay.  Our  Early  Rose  is  just  as 
likely  to  do  well  in  Califox-nia  as  in  New  England, 
and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  naming  any  one  as  more 
likely  to  do  well  in  one  place  than  in  another. — 
There  is  no  thought  of  any  special  adaptation. 

More  than  this,  English  horticulturists,  generally 
exclusive,  have  taken  hold  of  our  potatoes,  and  find 
them  do  as  well  as  there  ovv'n,  to  say  the  least,  and 
many  of  their  growers  praise  them  above  all. 

It  is  the  commonest  of  occurrences  to  read  in  En- 
glish gardening  papers  of  the  excellence  of  Ameri- 
can potatoes.  The  Early  Rose,  the  Peerless,  the 
Surprize,  the  Alpha,  the  Tarragon — all  Americans, 
are  continually  being  praised.  So  far  we  have  not 
returned  the  compliment — no  European  potato  has 
achieved  a  name  with  us.  But  vv^ho  will  say  it  may 
not  be  ?  One  of  the  things  however  we  have  learn- 
ed, is  not  to  cherish  too  warmly  bad  impressions. 

The  farmer  who  fails  to  have  a  liberal  sized  and 
well  stocked  vegetable  garden^  should  have  lived 
and  died  a  bachelor 


YERBENAS. 

Of  late  years  a  disease  has  fastened  itself  on 
these  beautiful  plants,  which  has  puzzled  horticul- 
turists to  understand.  It  attacks  the  young  growth, 
giving  the  plant  a  rusty  appearance  from  which  it 
never  recovers.  Many  other  plants,  even  the  gar- 
den tomato,  suffer  from  the  same  disease,  but  none 
so  severely  as  the  Verbena.  The  florists  seem 
only  able  to  keep  it  down  by  continuous  selection 
of  healthy  plants ;  throwing  away  the  diseased 
ones,  as  fast  as  they  are  recognized.  To  prevent 
it  spreading,  the  best  plan  is  said  to  be  to  give  the 
plant  all  the  healthiest  conditions  possible.  There 
are  plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  plenty 
of  good  food.  In  some  greenhouses  and  frames 
they  are  placed  on  low  stages,  but  shelves  near  the 
glass  are  the  best.  It  is  lighter  there.  They 
should  also  be  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  can 
be  afforded  them.  The  tem-perature  need  not  be 
high  ;  but  must  be  high  enough  to  avoid  dewy 
condensation  which  seems  to  favor  the  disease. 
Good  food  is  furnished  by  a  fresh  loamy  earth,  in 
v/hich  are  many  decaying  roots  of  grass  and  other 
vegetation.  Decayed  cow  matmre  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  fertilizer  to  mix  with  the  earth.  Where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  have  this,  chicken  manure 
may  be  a  good  substitute.  This  has  to  be  used 
carefully,  however,  as  when  too  strong  it  is  de- 
structive ;  an  ounce  of  this  manure  ought  to  be 
enough  for  a  peck  of  earth.  Guano  can  be  used 
when  neither  of  the  above  are  to  be  had,  used  as 
recommended  for  chicken  manure.-  Y7hen  fresh 
earth  can  be  had,  this  alone  will  make  good  Verbe- 
nas. In  the  open  ground  this  is  often  done. 
Where  the  Verbenas  are  to  be  set,  a  shovelful  of 
new  earth  is  placed  for  the  old  earth  taken  av\'ay. 
The  Verbena  is  so  popular  that  one  wonders  what 
people  did  for  flowers  before  they  came  into  use  ; 
and  it  will  not  do  to  have  them  leave  us  from  a 
disease,  if  any  thing  can  be  done  to  cure  them. 
Anything  done  to  have  good  Verbenas  is  well  re- 
paid, in  the  enjoyment  they  give  to  every  garden 
lover.  Seedling  Verbenas  are  always  healthy,  the 
first  year,  but  have  to  be  sown  early,  or  they  flower 
too  late  to  be  of  much  service. 


Curing  Tokacco. — From  a  circular  containing 
description  of  the  Ellsworth  Drying  House  says 
the  Country  Genllcman,  it  appears  that  by  means 
of  simple  partitions  and  ventilating  doors  the  cur- 
rents of  air  through  the  tobacco  are  vertical,  thus 
drying  the  tobacco  more  evenly  and  quicker.  The 
patent  claims  to  cover  the  idea  of  vertical  currents 
— the  means  used  being  simply  and  cheaply  con* 
strjipte^,. 
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SEASONABLE  SUCCESSION  OF  PEACHES. 

By  reliable  data,  acquired  from  correspondents, 
and  by  studying  reports  of  Pomological  Societies, 
and  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  following  list  of  Peaches  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  succession  of  fruit  from  earliest  to  latest, 
in  the  latitude  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ;  'R'hile 
growers,  in  the  other  sections,  can  modify  the  list, 
according  to  their  own  judgment  and  observation. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  two  of  a  kind 
will  furnish  sufi&cient  fruit  for  a  large  family,  and 
some  to  spare  ;  w^hile  those  growing  peaches  for 
market  will,  of  course,  suit  the  number  of  trees  to 
the  demands  of  the  market  they  have  to  supply. 
But,  it  is  safe  to  say — that  with  the  requisite  care 
to  keep  up  trees  enough  of  all  sorts  to  secure  the  full 
succession — there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  raising 
too  many,  if  we  consider  the  ample  demands  for 
eating,  drying,  preserving,  and  canning. 

After  the  trees  are  sufficiently  grown,  to  bear 
good  crops,  they  need  very  little  manure,  except 
a  liberal  supply  of  old  ashes  or  lime,  and  good  for- 
est mould,  or  scraping  up  the  leaves  and  brush  fallen 
from  the  trees  themselves,  to  be  applied  near  the 
roots,  and  hoed  into  the  soil ;  and  the  application 
of  a  little  salt  to  the  roots  of  each  tree,  in  v/inter 
or  early  spring,  will  be  found  beneficial ;  salt  and 
alkali  do  much  to  keep  off  the  borers  ;  but  when 
they  do  appear,  dig  them  out  with  a  knife  or  wire, 
and  apply  old  ashes,  lime  and  salt ;  then,  with  a 
hoe  or  spade,  cover  back  the  soil  over  the  roots. 

VARIETIES  FOR  THE  SUCCESSION. 

Early  Beatrice,  Le*isa,  and  Rivers  ;  ist  to  15th 
July,  even  to  the  last. 

Hale's  Early,  Lewis'  Early,  and  Troth's  Early  ; 
15  th  July  to  last  of  August. 

Crawford's  Early,  Tillotson's,  Old  Mixon,  Early 
York,  Cole's  Early  Red;  August  to  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Foster,  President,  Stump  the  World,  George 
the  Fourth,  Reeve's  Favorite  ;  September  to  last 
oi  October. 

Crockett's  White,  Reeve's  Yellow,  Druid  Hill, 
Late  Rareripe,  Fox's  Seeedling,  Lagrange,  October 
Yellov>^,  Heath's  Cling,  Late  Red,  and  Lemon 
Cling  ;  October  to  loth  of  November,  even  to  the 
middle,  some  times. 

There  are  several — we  may  say  many — other 
good  varieties,  corresponding  in  dates  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  late  dates  aboved  named ;  but,  with 
proper  care  in  planting,  culture,  and  some  protec- 
tion, a  family  or  gardener  may  have,  from  the 
above  lists,  good  peaches,  for  a  period  of  three  to 
four  months,  every  year. 

The  Early  ^Peatri^g,  I^ouise,  and  Rivers,  are 


English  varieties,  and  Mr.  John  Saul,  the  enter- 
prising nurseryman  of  Washington,  makes  a  speci- 
alty of  those  three  kinds,  and  is  ready  to  supply 
them  in  large  or  small  numbers  ;  and  from  long 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  am  confident  his  labels 
can  always  be  depended  upon. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  people,  generally, 
will  be  more  healthy  and  robust,  if  they  will  eat 
more  freely  of  all  fruits,  including  grapes,  and  eat 
less  meat  food.  Fruits  are  highly  nutritious  as 
well  as  a  luxury.  D.  S.  Curtiss. 


SUGAR  BEETS. 


In  Austro  Hungai-y,  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  of 
Sugar  Beets  are  produced  per  acre,  yielding  an  av- 
erage of  thirteen  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  form  of 
beet  shown  in  the  figure,  and  a  weight  not  exceed- 
ing one  pound  to  each  root,  is  preferred. 


The  central  portion  of  the  beet  "  b,"  is  found 
to  be  the  richest  m  sugar. 

The  portion  marked  "  a"  is  used  for  forage. 

Fattening  cattle  are  fed  sixty  pounds  to  seventy 
pounds  of  the  pulp,  after  the  sugar  is  expressed  ; 
and  six  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  meal  per 
diem  ;  and  that  food  is  said  to  produce  an  increase 
of  weight  of  over  two  pounds  per  day. 

The  pulp  is  not  considered  wholesome  food  for 
breeding  milch  cows.  It  is  also  said  to  be  more 
profitable  for  making  beef  than  for  mutton.  The 
most  successful  beet  production  for  sugar,  is  said  to 
have  been  attained  where  the  drills  were  sixteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the 
drills,  on  fertile  loam  soil.  W. 


Black  Wool. — The  reason  why  black  wool  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  white  wool  of  the  same  quality 
is,  says  the  Country  Genile7?tan,  "that  black  wool 
can  not  be  bleached  and  will  take  no  other  color 
perfectly.  It  can  therefore  only  be  used  in  making 
the  cloth  known  as  "  sheep's  grey,"  f»r  which  there 
is  but  little  call.  Its  quality  is  also  gensirally  xx\n 
ferior. 
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POTOMAC  FEUIT  QKOWERS. 

FEBBUIRY  SESSION-1875. 

This  Association  met  on  Tuesday,  February  2, 
at  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
fair  number  being  in  attendance:  C.  Willingham, 
president,  in  the  chair,  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  secretary. 

The  secretary  made  statement  in  regard  to  the 
absence  of  the  last  proceedings,  not  published  in 
The  Rci>iiblico,n  as  had  been  previously  arranged 
for,  ■which  is  in  consequence  01  the  new  editoi's 
of  tliat  paper  having  declined  to  carry  out  en- 
gagements made  with  previous  editors. 

Mr.  Needham  thought  it  better  to  retui'n  to  the 
Evening  Star  to  publish  the  minutes,  and  his 
motion  to  that  effect  was  passed,  and  the  secretary 
was  authorized  to  m.ake  such  arrangements. 

Col.  Curtiss  proposed  A,  J.  Wedderburn  as  a 
new  member,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 
Mr.  W.  is  publisher  of  The  Fireside. 

The  president  read  a  paper,  in  response  to  his 
election  again  as  president  of  this  society,  adding 
interesting  remarks  on  the  use  and  growth  of  the 
apple  generally.  He  spoke  also  of  the  culture  of 
the  pear,  and  the  modes  of  improving  and  in- 
creasing varieties  of  that  delicious  and  popular 
fruit. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed,  and  the  paper 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  minutes. 

Ths  'quince  was  considered,  as  a  market  fruit, 
when  Major  King  said  he  had  not  completed  his 
paper  on  the  quince,  and  would  state  what  he  had 
prepared,  and  defer  further  statements  to  a  future 
meeting. 

Judge  Gray  asked  if  the  names  of  apple  and 
pear  quinces  were  the  usual  and  legitimate  desig- 
nations by  which  quinces  were  known,  and  was 
answered  by  Major  King  that  they  are  so  known 
and  described.  Judge  Gray  mentioned  the  orange 
quince. 

Mr.  Munson  said  that  what  is  called  the  apple 
quince  is  generally  known  as  the  orange  quince. 

Mr:  Z.  M.  P.  King  said  he  had  seen  the  quince 
grow  luxuriantly  in  sandy  land  on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kickum  had  a  fruitful  bearing  quince  tree 
near  his  house,  around  which  he  put  large  quan- 
tities of  coal  ashes. 

Mr.  Needham  stated  that  Mr.  Calkins,  of  N.  J., 
was  present,  and  would  make  some  remarks  on 
fruit  growing.  He  said  that  quinces  sold  well  and 
brought  good  prices,  when  brought  into  market 
after  peaches f  but  early  ones,  coming  in  with 
other  fruits,  were  not  profitable. 

Stacy  H.  Suowdon,  of  Fairfax  Co.,  placed  on 


the  table  a  basket  of  handsome  apples,  in  fine 
state  of  preservation,  of  several  sorts,  including 
the  Spitzenberg,  Wine  Sap,  Romanite,  Winter- 
blush  and  some  others,  which  were  much  admired 
and  enjoyed  by  members. 

Keeping  and  preserving  fruits  v/as  the  next  topic 
taken  up,  and  was  discussed  with  lively  interest. 

Dr.  Howland  came  in,  and,  upon  request,  read 
a  paper  on  the  decay,  preservation  and  keeping  of 
fruits.  It  contained  much  highly  useful  informa- 
tion. Fungi  is  the  cause  of  decay,  and  this  can  be 
prevented  by  heating  and  by  air-tight  cold  inclo- 
sures.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  handsome 
pictures,  plainly  exhibiting  the  formation  and 
growth  of  spores  of  fungi  in  its  progress  of  decom- 
posing the  fruits  or  meats. 

He  further  illustrated  the  subject  with  the 
microscope,  by  shov/ing  portions  of  apples  under 
high  magifying  glasses,  which  were  in  progress  of 
decay.  He  also  explained  how  to  test  v/hether 
our  thermometers  are  correct,  and  how  to  deter- 
mine if  not.  And  he  described  a  cold  fruit-house 
for  preserving  fruit  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  of 
large  extent — 50,000  bushels  capacity. 

Col.  Curtiss  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Dr. 
Howland's  paper  and  illustrations,  and  that  it  be 
printed  with  the  minutes,  which  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Pro.f".  Taylor  said  fungi,  or  a  fungus,  is  a  para- 
site vegetable,  growing  and  feeding  upon  decaying 
fruits  and  vegetables,  by  means  of  their  mycelium, 
throwing  out  numerous  spores  and  rootlets. 

Mr.  Hiram  Pitts  proposed  William  H.  King,  as 
a  new  member,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 
:  Mr.  Wedderburn  made  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  "  Potomac  Agricultural  Society,"  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia — referring  to  stock  and 
membership.  This  is  a  stock  company,  of  which 
seteral  of  the  Potomac  Fruit  Growers'  Society  are 
members. 

After  some  conversation  it  was  decided  that  the 
preservation  of  fruits,  the  catalogue  of  varieties 
most  suitable  for  this  region,  with  some  other  mat- 
ters should  be  taken  up  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  when  on  motion  the  society  adjourned  to 
meet,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March.  All  persons  friendly  to  fruit  growing  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  join  in  the  debates. 

D.  S.  Curtiss. 

Tpie  Curculio. — Mr.  Heiges  stated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pa.  Fruit  Growers  Association,  that  he  keeps 
the  curculio  from  his  plum  trees  by  covering  the 
trees  and  fruit  after  every  heavy  rain  with  the  bit- 
terest whale  oil  soap  he  could  procure.  The  soap 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  hydropult. 
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Eng-lisli  Trials  of  Maeliiiiery,  and  Exhibitions 
and  jExaminatioiis  of  Animals,  Farms,  &c. 

Although  there  have  been  some  very  creditable, 
reliable  and  useful  trials  of  implements,  machinery, 
&c.,  in  this  country,  among  which  are  those  oi  plows, 
harvesiing  machinery,  &c.,  in  New  York  State,  at 
various  times  ;  and  none  perhaps  more  accurately 
conducted  or  more  useful  than  the  trial  of  Harves- 
ting Machinery,  v/hich  took  place  last  summer, 
near  Westchester,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chester  County  Agricultural  Society,  yei:  public, 
official,  competitory,  properly  conducted  trials  of 
the  different  machines,  implements  and  articles 
used  in  husbandry,  need  to  be  more  frequent  and 
more  general,  and  thorough. 

We  find  on  examining  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  its  journal  for 
1S74,  for  the  possession  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  Howard  McHenry,  Esq.,  that  the  work  of 
judges  and  examining  committees  is  more  thorough- 
ly systematized,  and  conducted  with  greater  pru- 
dence and  caie  there,  than  in  this  country. 

The  committee  on  "  Prize  Farms,"  require  geo- 
graphical and  geological  maps  of  the  competing 
farms,  and  very  accurate  and  full  accounts  of  ali 
expenses  and  receipts. 

Both  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded 
in  1S74,  to  yearly  tenants. 

The  first  prize  was  50  pounds  value  in  a  silver 
cup,  with  a  purse  of  50  pounds. 

The  second  prize  was  50  pounds. 

There  were  12  farms  entered  in  1874. 

A  third  prize  of  a  gold  medal  was  recommended 
by  the  committee,  for  the  third  best  managed  farm. 
The  fourth  was  "  highly  commended,"  and  the  fifth 
"  commended." 

The  judges  were  especially  instructed  to  consider 

Ist.  General  management  with  a  view  to  profit. 

2nd,  Goodness  and  suitability  of  live  stock,  es- 
pecially for  breeding  purposes. 

3rd.  Productiveness  of  crops. 

4th.  Management  of  grass  land. 

5th.  State  of  gates,  fences,  roads,  &c  ;  general 
neatneas. 

6th.  Book-keeping. 

W'e  look  upon  the  last  item  as  quite  as  essential 
as  any  other. 

The  tenant  farmer  could  not  pay  the  enormous 
rental  there  exacted,  unless  his  business  was  sys- 
tematically conducted,  which  is  impossible  v/ithout 
full  and  accurate  farm  accounts. 

We  are  satisfied  that  a  judicious  system  of  farm 
accounts  on  farms  in  this  country,  would  soon 
double  the  profits.  Very  few  farmers  here  known 
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the  net  profit  on  any  ciop,  or  any  class  of  live 
stock.  *'  In  "  "  or  cut  of  funds  "  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  all  that  many  know  aboufc  their  business. 
We  feel  that  we  cannot  suggest  anything  to  owr 
readers  that  will  be  more  useful  to  them,  than  that 
they  commence  with  the  work  of  the  current  year, 
a  careful  and  accurate  farm  account. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  an  accurate  surveyor's 
plat  of  the  farm,  with  each  lot,  as  enclosed,  correctly 
shown. 

If  the  plat  is  made  to  a  scale,  in  plain,  black  ink 
lines,  and  of  a  convenient  size,  50  or  more  copies 
of  the  plat  may  be  made  by  photo-lithographing 
the  original,  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  fiften  cents  a  copy : 
which  we  are  prepared  to  have  done  promptly,  for 
all  who  apply. 

In  the  use  of  one  of  said  maps  of  the  farm  an- 
nually, the  crop  or  crops  grown  on  each  lot  may  be 
written  on  the  lot  with  the  amount  of  crop  produced 
and  other  interesting  data,  that  will  be  suggested 
in  each  respecti/e  case. 

By  filling  up  one  of  these  maps  every  year,  and 
preserving  them  ;  by  reference,  the  product  of  any 
lot,  any  year  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  lots  should  each  be  numbered  on  the  plat, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  lots,  the  number  should  be 
used. 

A  diary  should  also  be  kept  in  which  the  tem- 
perature, the  weather,  amount  of  rain  fall,  &c., 
should  be  recorded. 

The  fertilizers,  seed,  &c.,  used  on  each  lot  should 
be  recorded,  the  success  and  failures,  and  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  the  latter,  &C. 

By  preserving  such  record,  and  frequently  refer- 
ing  to  it — imiprovement  in  the  management  and 
system  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  result. 

A  system  of  simple  farm  accounts  should  be 
taught  in  the  district  schools,  which  would  early 
interest  farmers  sons  in  this  very  important  branch 
of  farm  economy. 

May  we  not  hope  that  at  least  one  farmer,  in 
each  school  district,  will  see  the  importance  of 
what  we  have  recommended,  and  set  about  at  once 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  accounts  that  will  enable 
him  to  know  what  he  is  doing?  We  believe  there 
will  be  more  than  one :  and  that  none  will  ever 
regret  that  they  have  taken  this  first  step  toward 
systematic  farm  management. 

We  would  recomm.end  that  Agricultural  Societies 
offer  liberal  prizes  for  the  best  farm  account,  and 
for  the  second  and  third  best. 


Supports  for  Ornamentals. — Speaking  of 
these,  A.  S.  Fuller  says  :  "  Honeysuckles  trained 
over  an  old  rock  or  heap  of  stones,  look  fully  as 
well  if  not  better  than  v,'hen  covermg  some  costly 
rellis." 
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10  THE  KEADEIiS  OF  THE  FAR5IEK. 

Qui  readers  will  be,  we  are  sure,  pleased  to  find 
from  this  number,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Mary- 
land Farmer,  has  been  successful  in  securing  the 
services  of  Prof.  J.  Wilkinson,  on  our  editorial 
staff.  The  public  are  already  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  this  gentleman,  which  have  appeared 
often  in  our  columns  and  in  otiier  agricultural  and 
scientific  journals.  His  talent,  learning  and  ex- 
perience in  both  teaching  the  science  and  demon- 
strating the  practice  of  agriculture  ;  his  knowledge 
as  an  engineer  and  architect,  and  his  well  known 
taste  and  skill  as  landscape  gardener,  eminently 
fit  him,  to  impart  much  useful  and  practical  infor- 
mation to  our  readers  on  such  important  subjects 
as  draining,  farm  buildings,  laying  off  the  ground, 
the  dairy  in  all  its  branches,  &c.  We  therefore 
gladly  welcome  our  distinguished  friend  to  a  high 
chair  in  our  editorial  sanctum,  and  submit  here- 
with his  salutatory. 

THE  CO-EDITOE'S  DEBLT. 

In  embarking  in  the  duties  of  co-editor  of  this 
journal,  we  shall  endeavor  to  perform  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
"  Farmer,  "  who  we  know  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  it  as  a  safe  and  reliable 
guide  in  the  practical  prosecution  of  the  manifold 
branches  and  duties  embraced  in  the  vocation  of 
the  planter  and  farmer. 

The  vasiness  of  the  work  of  sagaciously  and 
fitly  catering  to  the  requirements  of  the  votaries  of 
a  great  National  Industry,  like  that  of  agriculture 
in  America,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  broad  geo- 
graphical area  it  embraces,  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  production,  natural  and  artificial ;  the  constant 
and  important  changes,  of  necessity,  to  be  inaugu- 
rated— the  vicissitudes  and  necessities  growing  out 
of  general  financial  embarrassment ;  and  the  ca- 
lamitous effects,  to  be  philosophically  met,  of  those 
appalling  scourges  of  the  producer  ;  the  rural  con- 
flagration— the  flood  here,  and  the  drought  there 
— the  annihilation  of  all  vegetation  by  the  ruinous 
and  sickening  ravages  of  insects,  sweeping  before 
them,  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction  from  whole 
States,  every  dependence  for  food  of  both  man  and 
beast ;  the  cereal  production  that  shall,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  meet  with  the  most  ready  and  most 
remunerative  sale  abroad — the  selection  of  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  for  each  and  all  purpose?, 
adapting  each  to  climate,  uses,  &c. — and  the  study 
of  the  nature  of,  and  remedies  for  the  numerous 
and  increasing  maladies  that  are  attacking  both 
plants  and  animals.'  We  might  swell  indefinitely 
the  list  of  interests  and  subjects,  that  the  editor  of 
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an  agricultural  and  horticultural  journal  is  expect- 
ed to  discuss,  and  to  correctly  present  to  tTie  read- 
ing public,  but  those  enunciated  will  suffice  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  his  field  of  labor  is  alike  ex- 
tensive and  important. 

Having  for  years  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
this  journal,  and  its  constant  reader,  and  also  en- 
joying the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  majority  of 
its  widely  scattered  and  numerous  list  of  subscrib- 
ers, acquired  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  in  the 
extensive  field  of  practice  which  has  for  years  been 
mainly  identical  with  that  in  which  the  Maryland 
Farmer  circulates  so  extensively,  we  feel  that  we 
are  quite  familiar  with  their  farm  practice  in  the 
past,  and  fully  appreciate  all  the  necessities  for  its 
reform  and  improvenlent,  which  it  will  be  our  ar- 
dent  and  constant  purpose  to  aid  in  inaugurating 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  We  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  counsel  the  planter  and  farmer  in 
all  cases  wherein  he  feels  that  our  experience,  and 
long  study  of  the  complex  art,  to  the  detail  of 
which,  our  well-lengthened  life  has  been  so  con- 
stantly and  actively  devoted. 

The  columns  of  the  "Farmer"  will  in  the  fu- 
ture, give  us  superior  advantages  for  inculcating 
and  disseminating  information  and  instruction, 
not  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  v/e  trust  we  shall  Act  be 
slow  in  availing  of  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  publisher  of  the  "  Farmer,"  in  calling 
us  to  the  editorial  chair,  expressed  to  us  in  em- 
phatic terms,  that  he  "  had  7'csolved  thai  the  "  Mary- 
land  Farmer"  should  havs  the  well  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  practical  and  usef  ul 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals  in  the 
country^ 

Mr.  Whitman,  having  long  been  an  extensive 
dealer  in  agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  is  very  conversant  with  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  farmer  and  planter ;  and  as  a  horticul- 
turist he  is  interested  to  that  degree,  and  wields 
so  potent  an  influence  in  that  rapidly  developing 
art,  that  largely,  through  his  efforts,  a  Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  more  , 
than  a  year  since,  of  which  he  was  made  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Farmer  \ 
compares  favorably  with  its  contemporaries,  and  is 
improving  with  each  successive  number. 

The  interest  and  character  of  the  Journal  will  be 
elevated  and  improved  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
scriptions are  numerically  increased,  for  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  publisher  to  expend  the  receipts 
from  subscriptions  in  embellishing  and  otherwise 
improving  the  Journal,  until  the  highest  standard 
of  interest  and  excellence  is  attained,  and  until 


that  superiority,  as  compared  with  all  others  in  the 
country,  is  generally  adnutted  by  the  readers.  In 
no  way  can  that  standard  be  reached  so  rapidly 
and  certainly  as  by  every  subscriber  communicat- 
ing to  the  editors,  accounts  of  the  systems  of  till- 
age, cropping,  manuring,  harvesfing,  preserving 
and  marketing  his  products  of  every  description. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mir.d  that  the  publication 
of  failures,  with  the  causes,  and  the  systems  it  is 
proposed  to  subslli.:.  .  for  the  unsuccessful  ones 
abandoned,  arc  ofi.cn  invaluable ;  as  such  pub- 
lished failures  will  constitute  a  chart,  or  safe  guide 
for  others,  who  might,  in  the  absence  of  such  knowl- 
edge, adopt  and  pursue  a  cimib.r  course,  thereby 
repeating,  indefinitely  the  unsuccessful  practice, 
until  the  aggregate  loss  rnay  become  serious  ;  v.'hich 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  first  failure  only 
been  published. 

Many  who  talk  sterling  common  sense,  and  are 
capable  of  communicating  valuable  features  of 
their  practice,  are  deterred  from  so  doing  by  their 
inability  to  v.rite  in  the  style  that  professional 
writers  do.  They  should  remember  that  we  do  not 
want  all  plowmen  nor  all  writers,  and  if  the  writer 
should  attempt  to  wield  the  plov/,  the  failure  would 
often  be  greater  than  if  the  plowman  would  at- 
tempt to  use  the  pen. 

We  neither  expect  nor  desire  displays  of  pen- 
manship, or  rhetoric,  we  want  the  facts  plainly  and 
unpretendingly  expressed,  and  the  editor  can  use 
his  judgment  in  pruning  for  the  press. 

The  most  valuable  matter  contained  in  agricul- 
tural journals  is  generally  that  contributed  by  hard 
working,  hard  handed  farmers,  who  make  no  pre- 
tense to  style  in  writing ;  that  is  the  class  from 
whom  we  hope  to  learn  most,  and  whose  aid  we 
cordially  solicit  to  enable  us  to  make  the  "  Fanner^* 
every  number  of  it,  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
several  years  subscriptions. 

Working  farmers,  will  you  not  aid  in  making 
your  Journal  what  you  desire  it  should  be  ?  We 
believe  you  v.'ill. 

JOHN  WILKINSON. 


The  Gulf  Stream  Dairy  Room. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  of  inquiry  from  parties, 
asking  where  they  could  see  a  Gulf  Stream  Dairy  in 
use.  We  will  state  that  there  are  none  in  use  as  yet, 
but  we  have  just  received  a  note  from  Wm.  S.  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J,,  who  has  had  the  Gulf 
Stream  Dairy  in  operation  some  two  months.  He 
says :  "As  to  the  Dairy,  I  know  that  the  ventila- 
tion works  perfectly,  and  "«/  hill^'  as  you  said  it 
would.  I  know  too  that  my  butter  is  improved 
amazingly,  and  my  cream  altogether  a  different 
article." 


\ 
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MARILAKD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  February  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Raine's  Hall, 
Ezra  Whitman,  president,  T.  C.  Dorsey,  secre- 
tary. To  make  the  meeting  more  interesting, 
and  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  the  society,  a  list 
of  premiums  was  offered  for  flowers,  vegetables, 
&c  ,  and  the  exhibition  was  very  creditable. 

One  of  the  largest  collections  of  flowers  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  president,  Mr.  Whitman,  through 
his  gardener,  F.  Faulh,  Jr.  His  collection  em- 
braced Chinese  primroses,  fachias,  mignonette,  pan- 
sies,  hanging  basicets,  vases  filled  with  fuchias  and 
other  dropping  plants,  bouquets,  a  collection  of 
daisies,  a  vase  in  which  strawber.-ies  were  growing, 
oranges,  &c. 

John  Feast  exhibited  sixteen  varieties  of  flowers, 
some  of  ihem  very  rare  ;  j^a.mes  Pentland,  cinera- 
rias, Chinese  primroses,  cut  flowers,  &c.  R.  W^ 
L.  Rasin,  three  cucumbers  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  cut  flowers  ;  A.  L.  Black,  camellias, 
primroses,  &c.  Captain  C.  H.  Snow,  orchids,  very 
fine  ;  Charles  D.  Oakford,  variety  flowers.  Mrs. 
George  Brown,  camellias  and  celery.  John  Cook, 
asparagus.    M.  Ferine  &  Sons,  terra  cotta  ware. 

The  report  of  President  Whitman,  chairman  of 
the  Horticultural  Hall  Committee  was  read,  and 
and  received,  bui  laid  over  to  the  next  monthly 
meeting  for  consideration.  This  report,  strongly 
urges  ihe  purchase  of  ground  and  erection  of  a 
Hail  by  a  joint  Stock  Company,  and  shows  how  very 
impracticable  it  is  to  get  suitable  rooms  in  proper 
location,  for  exhibitions  ©f  the  Society,  and  hence 
their  absolute  necessity  to  obtain  if  possible  a  Hall 
of  their  own,  after  the  plan  of  the  Boston  and 
other  great  Horticultural  Associations,  believing 
that  there  is  not  only  money,  but  taste  enough  in 
this  great  City  to  build  up  a  Horticultural  Society 
on  a  level  or  superior  to  any  now  existing  in  thi.s 
country. 

The  subject  for  discussion,  "  Roses, "  was  taken 
up,  and  papers  read  by  Jas.  Pentland  and  John 
Feast.  Remarks  were  afterwards  made  by  Messrs. 
W.  D.  Brackenridge  and  John  H.  White,  both  of 
Baltimore  county,  respecting  the  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  Maryland  florists.  Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  being  present,  was  called 
upon  and  made  a  very  entertaining  address  upon 
the  subject  of  horticulture. 

The  subject  of  having  a  peach  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  growers  and  others,  during  the  ensuing 
August,  was  intioduced  by  Captain  Charles  H. 
Snow,  of  Harford  county,  when  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jame^  Peuilaud,  "tliat  the  subject  be 


referred  to  the  executive  committee,  to  confer  with 
those  interested  in  the  peach  crop  so  as  to  have 
an  exhibition,  "  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Rasin,  to  authorize  a  committee  of  three  to  make 
the  inquiries  and  report  the  result  thereof  to  the 
executive  committee,  who  by  the  constitution  have 
exclusive  charge  of  ail  exhibitions  of  the  society. 

On  a  suggestion  of  Captain  Snow,  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  March  meeting  will  be  "W^in- 
ter  blooming  window  plants."  The  awards  were 
announced  and  the  m.eeting  adjourned. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciet)',  there  were  several  papers  of  interest  read 
and  other  business  of  importance  transacted.  A 
resolution  of  significance  and  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration was  passed  which  after  stating  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  associations  in  the  city  ten- 
ding to  advance  one  great  object,  the  Mechanics 
Institute  the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  it  was  "  resolved  that  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  be  i-equested  to  invite  a  confer- 
ence with  the  authorities  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, and  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  practicable  to  unite  the 
three  associations  in  one  grand  eff"ort  to  build  up 
in  Baltimore  an  Industrial  Association,  embr?.cing 
the  objects  of  each,  worthy  of  the  City  and  of  the 
State." 

The  able  President  and  energetic  Secretary  of 
this  Society  have  inaugurated  a  new  feature  in  ihe 
conduct  of  its  affairs,  by  publishing  in  pamphlet 
form  a  monthly  record  of  the  proceedings  and  all 
papers  read  to  the  Society.  This  is  for  the  mem- 
bers alone.  It  is  free  to  members.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  and  will  no  doubt  enhance  the  public 
interest  in  the  Society  and  materially  benefit  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  remarks  of  President 
Davis  on  the  Dairy  were  well  expressed  and  in- 
structive, and  delivered  in  his  usual  happy  style. 
Other  gentlemen  also  addressed  the  Society  on  the 
the  Dairy  and  other  subjects. 

We  find  among  our  exchanges  the  "Baltimore 
Herald,"  a  monthly  sheet,  of  excellent  typo- 
graphical execution,  edited  and  publisher  by 
Thomas  Washington  Smith,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
It  is  largely  divoted  to  the  advertizing  of  our 
heaviest  business  houses,  and  is  gratuitously  cir- 
culated far  and  near.  We  have  learned  from  the 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  house  of  Baltimore, 
that  it  has  been  a  very  efficient  and  profitable  ad- 
vertizing medium.  It  is  veiy  evident  that  many 
others  have  had  similar  experience  in  advertizing. 
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Montgomery  Cjuufy  Farmers'  ConyeDtion. 

A  large  gathering  of  farmers  of  Montgomery 
County  took  place  on  Thursday,  January  14th,  at 
the  Lyceum,  Sandy  Spring.  This  is  the  third  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  kind  which  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Montgomery  County  Farmers'  Club, 
who  here  get  together  on  common  ground  for  dis- 
cussion of  questions  pertaining  to  agriculture.  j 

Henry  C.  Hallowell,  presiding  officer,  opened 
the  meeiing  by  a  forcible  exhortation  for  those  1 
present  to  contribute,  without  hesitation,  such  in- 1 
formation  as  they  could,  upon  the  questions  to  be 
discussed,  and  made  many  excellent  suggestions 
upon  the  necessity  of  an  interchange  of  opinion,  that 
the  best  possible  mode  of  working  the  land  might 
be  ascertained,  and  quoted  a  letter  from  Col.  Cap- 
ron,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  stated 
that  the  soil  of  Japan  had  been  worked  1,000 
years,  without  diminishing  its  fertility. 

Dr.  F.  Thomas  read  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  convention. 

Ed.  P.  Thomas  read  the  report  of  the  Laundry 
Committee,  who  had  been  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  co-operative 
laundry  for  the  convenience  of  the  families  of  the 
vicinity.  As  estimate  was  made  that  5,800  pieces 
could  be  washed  for  $56  ;  that  engine  and  boiler 
Avould  cost  about  $1,000  ;  that  the  ordinary  wash- 
ing of  a  family  costs  $100  a  year,  but  could  be  done 
in  a  laundry  for  $54. 

Such  work  as  the  above  looks  like  lifting  up  the 
farmer's  vocation,  by  relieving  farmers'  wives  of 
the  severe  tasks  at  present  imposed  upon  them. — 
The  Committee  was  continued  with  full  pov,'ers. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Co-operative  Dairying,  giving  an  estimate  of 
$3,000  as  the  cost  of  necessary  factory  for  400 
cows,  v>'iih  a  man  to  work  it,  for  $800  )^ear ;  the 
Committee  thought  that  some  time  would  elapse 
before  farmers  would  give  up  selling  hay  and 
grain  and  join  in  the  dairy  work. 

Wm.  Hy.  Farquhar  read  a  summary  of  the  pro-  i 
ceeding.-;  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Farmers'  Club :  i 
that  it  took  10  cords  of  wood  a  year  to  supply  a  ! 
tenant  ;  that  drilling  oats  had  been  found  a  good  } 
plan;  that  cattle  cannot  be  bought  in  the  fail  to 
be  fed  and  sold  in  the  spring  at  a  profit  (whether 
fed  on  rough  feed  or  grain  is  not  known) ;  cat- 
tle cannot  be  fattened  on  hay  ;  that  a  two-year  old 
colt  was  too  young  to  breed  from  ;  that  a  garden 
should  be  made  where  there  is  quack  grass  to  ex- 
terminate it ;  five  of  the  n-.embers  sow  plaster  on 
clover  ;  most  favor  deep  planting  of  potatoes;  the 
average  yield  of  the  wheat  of  the  members  was 
iweaty  bushels  wheat  per  acre ;  average  of  corn 


7  to  8  barrels  per  acre  ;  average  of  the  hogs  kill- 
ed, 198  pounds ;  very  few  oats  are  sowed  by  the 
Club  ;  ten  members  harrow  their  corn  ;  to  kill  po- 
tato bugs,  by  hand  or  Paris  Green  ;  results  showed 
oyster  shell  lime  to  be  good  ;  143  bushels  potatoes 
per  acre  raised  by  the  members ;  poles  are  better 
for  ditches  than  stones  ;  42  bushels  wheat  per  acre 
had  been  raised  on  a  certain  field.  Much  applause 
followed  this  reading. 

Edward  P.  Thomas  read  an  able  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Enterprise  Club,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  by  the  convention. 

(Our  space  will  permit  us  to  give  only  an  ab- 
stract of  these  interesting  reports.)  Only  six  of 
sixteen  members  raise  sheep,  on  account  of-insuf- 
ficient  protection  by  law ;  most  of  the  members 
prefer  to  plow  six  inches  deep. 

The  Montgomery  County  Farmers  Club  made  a 
report  thx'ough  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention, 
which  was  prepared  by  John  Thomas,  giving  a 
list  of  the  best  apples  and  peaches  for  the  section; 
also  an  account  of  the  planting  of  locust  seed  ob- 
tained from  Virginia  ;  Peerless  potatoes  had  yielded 
120  bushels  per  acre ;  the  profits  of  dairy  farming 
are 'Small. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  general  business. 
Philip  T.  Stabler  stated  that  he  had  paid  $11,000 
in  24  years  for  guano  and  labor,  and  had  sold 
$13,000  worth  of  wheat  and  potatoes  in  that  time  ; 
has  always  kept  a  farm  account,  and  can  tell  what 
part  of  farming  pays  and  what  does  not. 

If  we  had  more  of  Mr.  Stabler's  system,  we  should 
hear  less  about  the  loss  of  farming.  Josiah  Jones 
has  kept  the  same  flock  of  sheep  since  1840, 
changing  his  bucks  occasionally  ;  alters  and  docks 
lambs  soon  after  birth. 

Geo.  L.  Stabler  reported  an  income  of  $1,010 
from  a  herd  of  10  Jersey  cows,  giving  248  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow, 

Richard  Lansdale  gave  an  account  of  his  expe- 
rience with  the  "Marsh"  Harvester,  v;hich  carries 
two  men,  (besides  the  driver,)  on  the  machine,  who 
do  all  the  binding ;  puts  an  awning  over  the  men 
who  prefer  it  to  having  five  binders  behind  ordi- 
nary reapers  ;  cut  40  acres  in  3^  days,  and  22 
acres  in  22  hours  ;  two  horses,  4^  feet  cut ;  same 
beam  cut  the  40  acres. 

Arthur  Stabler  presented  a  section  of  tile,  thir- 
teen inches  long,  of  v.^hich  he  made  8,000,  selling 
at  $2  a  hundred. 

I.  The  question  came  up,  shall  we  use  lime  and 
what  kind  ? 

Geo.  E.  Brooke  spent  several  years  pulling  out 
several  thousand  bushels  of  lime,  and  has  seen  no 
benefit. 

Chas,  Stabler  hss  used  Ume  ts)  advantage,  E, 
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Iddings  sold  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  Harford 
County,  where  they  hauled  twelve  miles,  and 
thought  it  paid,  Samuel  Hopkins  said  farmers  in 
Howard  County  used  it  to  advantage.  Philip  T. 
Stabler  said  lime  should  be  burnt  with  fine  coal 
mixed  with  the  wood.  Arthur  Stabler  said  where 
his  father  put  lime,  the  land  is  better;  has  cut 
heavy  grass  where  lime  was  applied,  when  the 
other  part  of  the  field  was  poor  pasture.  Thomas 
Lea  hauled  1,000  bushels  lime,  and  has  seen  no 
results.  Edward  P.  Thomas  spoke  favorably  of 
the  use  of  lime. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  it  profitable  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers  ? 

Wm.  J.  Thomas  has  used  10,000  bushels  lime, 
and  thinks  it  acts  best  with  fertilizers. 

Josiah  Jones  put  in  ten  acres,  and  ndade  60 
bushels  oats  on  the  lot ;  put  on  ten  bushels  bones, 
and  250  pounds  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  and 
made  160  barrels  corn  on  20  acres  ;  sowed  in  oats, 
and  made  400  bushels ;  sowed  ten  bushels  bones, 
and  250  lbs.  Peruvian  guano,  and  made  20  bush- 
els wheat ;  recommends  barn-yard  manure  in 
connection  with  fertilizers,  for  a  stand  of  ^rass  ; 
thinks  300  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizers  about 
right.  Geo.  L.  Stabler  tried  250  and  500  pounds 
bone,  and  saw  no  difference  in  the  yield.  Roger 
B,  Farquhar  read  a  brief  paper  on  the  advantages 
of  co-operation  and  agricultural  literature,  which 
showed  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  modern  farmer. 

3.  Does  pasturing  land,  after  harvest,  injure  the 
succeeding  crop  ? 

Mr.  Brooke  pastures  wheat  stubble  close,  to  pre- 
vent smothering.  Thomas  Lea  pastures  closely. 
J.  Jones  believes  in  pasturing ;  R.  Iddings  also  ; 
Wm.  Lea  says  he  can  cut  one-third  more  where 
the  grass  is  left  without  pasturing.  E.  J.  Plall 
would  par.*"re  moderately  only,  to  prevent  smoth- 
ering. R.  B.  Farqulicir  opposes  close  pasturing. 
Roger  Brooke  also  opposes  close  pasturing.  Wal- 
ter Talbot  approves  of  pasturing.  Mr.  Muckster- 
approves  of  moderate  pasturing  only.  Samuel 
Hopkins  opposes  close  pasturing. 

Dav/son  Lawrence,  in  closing  the  discussion  on 
this  point,  cited  a  field  of  his  which  had  been  left 
unpastured,  (save  by  a  small  calf  and  colt,)  which 
yielded  the  largest  crop  of  hay  he  had  ever  cut,  and 
one  of  the  largest  which  had  ever  been  raised  in 
the  section  ;  the  same  field  had  produced  thirty 
bushels  wheat  per  acre,  brought  up  from  sterility 
without  lime  ;  opposed  such  heavy  dressings  of 
lime  ;  thought  ten  bushels  good  Texas  lime  per 
acre,  properly  put  on,  enough  for  five  years  ;  said 
the  average  consumption  of  the  cereals  was  only 
15^1  pounds  Jime  per  acre}  as  cyi4eftce  of  wli^t 


Maryland  could  do,  mentioned  a  yield  of  30  per 
cent,  of  cream  in  the  herd  of,  Thomas  Lansdaie, 
and  29^  in  his  own. 

4.  What  time  should  cows  come  in  on  a  Butter 
Dairy  Farm? 

Dr.  Thomas  thought  they  should  come  in  in 
winter.  Granville  Farquhar  says  some  people  in 
Washington  prefer  the  packed  buttew  Benj.  H. 
Miller  is  in  favor  of  the  cows  coming  in  in  winter  ; 
is  milking  eight  cows,  giving  six  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  ;  feeds  them  one-half  bushel  a  day,  mid- 
dlings costing  34  cents  a  bushel. 

5.  Has  farming  suffered  more  than  other  call- 
ings? 

To  save  the  time  of  discussing  this  question,  it 
was  put  to  a  vote,  and  answered  with  an  emphatic 
and  unanimous  no — showing,  as  remarked  by  the 
President,  that  although  the  present  was  a  tim.e  of 
great  pecuniary  depression,  and  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing are  small,  farmers  were  satisfied  with  their  vo- 
cation, and  willing  to  enjoy  the  many  and  great 
advantages  of  their  situation,  and  wait  until  bet- 
ter times  for  better  results,  laboring  in  the  mean- 
while by  improved  processes  and  implements  for 
success. 

The  Secretary  read  an  essay  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  Enterprise  Club,  by  E.  P.  Thom- 
as, on  How  to  get  a  set  of  Clover. 

By  vote,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  a 
similar  convention  next  year. 

For  the  intelligence,  numbers  and  appreciation 
of  its  members,  for  the  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
structive character  of  the  proceedings,  we  hold  up 
this  convention  as  a  model  worthy  of  imitation 
over  all  the  land. 


labor  Troubles. 

We  find  by  reading  the  history  of  British  hus- 
bandry for  1875,  that  farmers  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint there  as  well  as  here  of  the  demoralizaticn 
of  farmer  labor.  It  is  stated  that  one  farmer  who 
was  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1 874,  was  without  laborers 
for  ten  weeks,  the  men  being  on  a  "  strike."  La- 
bor strikes  are  often  the  cause  of  great  loss  and  in- 
convenience to  employers,  but  we  can  scarcely 
concicve  of  a  more  unpleasant  dilemma  for  a  ten- 
ant farmer,  working  a  force  of  twenty  hands,  than 
to  be  left  all  alone  in  the  busy  season  for  a  period 
of  ten  weeks.  These  strikers  were  all  farm  labor- 
ers, and  were  receiving  13J.  per  week.  After  los- 
ing ten  weeks,  they  returned  to  their  >yQrk}  At  906 
§UUUng  per  >veeH  aclvtiu??, 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

MTR^  BEDS  AND  COMPOSTS. 

The  question — "What  do  you  mean  by  a  Nitre 
Bed?"  is  asked  by  a  veteran  in  agricultural  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  he  means — what  do  you  mean? 
rather  than,  what  is  meant  by  a  Nitre  bed  in  con- 
trast with  a  compost  ?  otherwise,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  "the  million"  among  farmers  could  not  an- 
swer the  question,  and  that  this  lever  in  our  agricul- 
ture has  been  ignored  by  the  journals — or,  that  it 
has  7zever  been  appreciated  in  7-elation  to  agrirul- 
tiire — but  only  in  relation  to  gun  powder,  or  war, 
which  "the  good  book"  assumes  to  be  the  opposite, 
— where  "the  spear  and  the  pruning  hook,"  the 
"swords  and  plow  shares"  contrast.  It  is  only  by 
contrast  that  any  thing  is  noticed  ;  much  more  it 
is  important  that  we  place  "the  man  and  dog" 
in  the  picture  of  a  house,  so  that  its  height  may  be 
measured  spontaneously  or  automatically.  More- 
over, the  compost  and  Nitre  bed,  should  always  be 
associated  by  every  farm.er  who  lives  near  a  city  or 
large  town — as  the  former  grows  in  value  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter — while  the  latter  grows  spon- 
taneously, "as  a  tree  while  he  sleeps."  provided 
he  turn  it  over  or  stir  it  up,  occasionally, — viz: 
The  Nitre  bed  assimilates  Nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, whereas  the  compost  merely  assimilates 
plant  food  from  refuse,  and  digests  it,  so  as  to  form 
quasi  "virgin  soil"  or  "leaf  mold,"  containing  iz//  the 
elements  of  plant  food,  whereas  "surface  soil" 
loses  those  elements  in  every  ci-op,  and  has  no  re- 
source but  the  disintegration,  or  "weathering"  of 
its  minerals,  such  as  feldspar  and  mica,  and  many 
surface  soils  are  comparatively  destitute  of  these. 
Those  soils  that  are  best  adapted  to  "trucking," 
are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  these  minerals,  and  con- 
sequently are  more  dependent  on  composts  ;  such 
soils  are  easily  stirred,  but,  though  their  cultiva- 
tion does  not  require  half  the  labor,  it  requires 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  compost,  as  all 
"the  stirring  of  Jethro  Tull,"  will  not  produce 
truck  on  such  soil,  "although  he  denied  very  zeal- 
ously the  necessarj' use  of  manures  of  all  kinds.  *  * 
Even  Tull  placed  Nitre  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  j 
those  substances  which  he  deemed  to  be  the  essen-  I 
tial  food  of  plants."  The  constant  stirring  of  j 
some  soils,  such  as  he  uiorked,  produces  a  natural  j 
Nitre  bed  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  recognized  ! 
this  fact,  but  it  is  an  impracticable  mode  of  cul-  | 
ture  in  this  age,  and  the  "artificial  Nitre  bed"  will  j 
concentrate  and  save  labor,  also  utilize  laborers  j 
under  cover  of  a  shed,  when  driven  from  the  field 
by  rain.  In  a  subsequent  essay,  we  propose  to 
contrast  the  materials  of  a  Nitre  bed  with  those  of 
a  QQiQppst,  The  Nitre  jjed  should  l?e  par^Ufl  with 


the  compost,  and  on  a  more  elevated  surface,  if 
possible,  as  the  leachings  of  the  Nitre  may  be 
used  more  conveniently  in  enriching  the  conipost, 
from  time  to  time.  Whereas  the  Nitre  bed  is  per- 
manent, the  compost  is  annually  applied  to  the 
hills  of  corn,  &c.  In  July,  1839,  -•'^s  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  England,  ^>warded  a  premium 
of  ten  pounds  (£10)  for  an  essay  on  making  com- 
post, and  it  was  published  in  their  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal, volume  I,  page  135. 

The  republication  of  this  essay  would  enrich 
i  any  of  our  journals  of  agriculture,  and  stimulate 
!  our  farmers  to  rely  more  on  domestic  fertilizers. 
We  may  add  another  point  of  contrast  between 
composts  and  Nitre  beds — is  the  relative  value  of  a 
shed  for  the  latter,  such  as  is  used  in  a  brick  yard, 
allowing  it  to  be  frequently  sprinkled  v/ith  rain, 
but  seldom  drenched  or  leached  thereby.  Having 
presented  an  outline  of  our  ideal  Nitre  bed  in 
contrast  with  a  compost,  the  contents  of  each  may 
be  contrasted,  subsequently, 

David  Stevv'art,  M.  D. 
Formerly  Cheinist  of  Maryland  State 
Agricultural  Society,  cr'c. 

PRACTICAL  BEMAPtSS  ON  SOOTS. 

In  his  excellent  treatise,  on  Turnip?,  Mr.  Land- 
relh  says  : 

"The  value  of  succulent  food,  in  a  hygienic  point 
of  view,  to  man,  and  to  animals  v.-hich  minister 
to  his  wants,  need  not  be  com.mented  on.  All  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  agree  in  opinion 
as  to  its  advantages,  indeed,  its  absolute  necessity^ 
if  the  preservation  of  health  be  studied." 

Of  course,  taking  animals  off  the  green  and  suc- 
culent food,  of  summer  and  autumn,  and  confining 
them  exclusively  to  the  dry  food  ordinarily  fed  in 
winter,  cannot  be  wholly  beneficial,  in  fact,  must 
be  more  or  less  detrimental.  Therefore,  every  ju- 
dicious farmer  will  provide,  in  season,  for  a  proper 
supply  of  roots  to  feed  his  animals  in  winter.  For 
this  purpose,  turnips  are  the  most  common.  But, 
for  milch  cows,  and  for  horses,  carrots  are  prefer- 
able. Horses  are  very  fond  of  carrots  ;  and  if  they 
have  from  one  to  two  pecks  per  day,  it  will  keep 
them  in  better  health,  more  lively,  and  with  loose 
hides  and  smooth,  glossy  coats  of  hair.  Beets  and 
carrots  are  better  for  milch  cows  than  any  of  the 
turnip  family  ;  but  the  latter  are  just  as  good  for 
oxen  and  young  stock.  Also,  potatoes  are  good  for 
stock,  in  winter. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  of  all  the  above 
named  roots,  from  which  selection  may  be  made  ; 
and  now  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  begin  looking 
out  for  tlrero, 
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More  Cattle  and  more  Provision  for  them. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

I  am  interested  in  the  statement  made  in  your 
February  number,  by  a  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  "Chester  County,  Pa.,"  giving  his  exper- 
ience of  seven  years  with  Hungarian  Grass.  What 
he  says  of  its  value  for  feeding  is  consistent  with 
the  estimate  made  of  it  by  many  others,  yet  it  does 
not  appear,  after  many  years,  to  have  taken  a  set- 
tled place  in  any  of  our  systems  of  farming. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  in  our  grain  farming 
country,  where  there  is  little  stock  to  be  provided 
with  winter  provender,  and  the  corn  and  wheat 
crops  supply  long  food  in  abundance.  The  ten- 
dency of  our  farming  is  now,  I  think,  towards  di- 
minishing the  area  of  these  crops  and  multiplying 
live  stock  of  one  sort  or  another.  There  must  of 
necessity  go  along  with  this,  better  provision  of 
winter  supplies  ;  for  there  can  be  no  profit  of  stock 
kept  merely  alive  on  straw  and  cord  fodder.  Hay 
of  one  kind  or  another  will  be  required  and  the 
question  will  be  made  how  best  to  supply  this  with- 
out interfering  too  seriously  with  our  already  settled 
plan  of  operations. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  while  reading  the  article 
above  alluded  to  that  Hungarian  Grass,  may  very 
aptly  take  a  place  in  our  common  rotations  and 
very  conveniently  supply  the  largest  demand  of 
the  farm  for  an  increase  of  good  winter  provender. 
If  a  demand  can  be  found  for  it  in  our  markets 
too,  that  would  increase  its  value. 

The  position  I  should  assign  it  would  be  that 
which  the  crop  of  oats  usually  takes,  after  the  corn 
crop.  This  latter,  (oats,)  is,  I  think,  not  a  satisfac- 
tory crop.  It  is  very  unsuitable  for  grass- seeding 
and  its  best  use  is  to  occupy  the  ground  which  is 
to  be  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall.  To  be  made  a 
profitable  crop  it  must  be  sown  earlier  in  spring 
than  spring  weather  commonly  permits,  and  the 
harvest  time  is  a  very  inconvenient  period  where 
other  and  more  valuable  harvests  of  grain  and  hay 
have  been  pressing.  The  Hungarian  Grass  would 
prove  to  be  in  itself  a  more  valuable  crop  than  the 
oats.  Much  more  valuable  if  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  even  a  ton  ot  good  hay.  The  other  advanta- 
ges it  offers,  are  that  all  the  spare  time  from  first 
of  March  to  first  of  June  is  allowed  for  preparation 
— giving  ample  opportun'ty  for  thorough  plough- 
ing and  manuring,  and  iliat  the  time  of  harvesting 
would  come  during  the  compvirative  leisure  of  the 
mon'.h  of  /  ugust. 

But  the  r;c'iit  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
is  this;  that  the  spring  p'---  :T.t!->n  for  the  Hun- 
garian will  be  substantially  tht  preparation  for  seed- 
ing wheat  on  the  same  ground  in  fall.   The  seed 


being  sown  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  June  on  a 
thorouglily  prepared  seed  bed,  take-  possession  at 
once,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  growth,  and 
when  harvested  will  leave  nothing  but  its  own  per- 
ishing stubble.  The  first  frost  will  destroy  any 
lingering  vitality  it  may  have,  and  it  is  possible, 
I  think,  that  the  seed  wheat  may  be  drilled  in  with- 
out again  breaking  the  ground.  A  two  horse  cul- 
tivator at  least  will  break  the  surface  sufficiently. 
The  August  fallow  of  the  oats  stubble  will  have 
been  substituted  by  the  leisurely  and  thorough  pre- 
paration in  spring  for  the  seed  bed  of  the  Hungarian 
Grass  ;  making  a  much  better  and  far  more  econ- 
omical preparation  for  wheat. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  for  experiment  which 
will  be  made,  I  hope,  this  season  by  some  who  may 
sow  Hungarian  seed. 

No  one  should  suppose  that  he  is  likely  to  make 
a  profitable  crop  of  this,  except  on  rich,  or  well 
manured  land.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  and  exhaust- 
ing crop,  and  if  fed  well,  will  pay  well  ordinarily. 

Should  it  fail  from  drought  or  other  cause  to  get 
the  good  of  the  fertilizer  used  upon  it,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better  for  the  grain  and  grass  to  follow. 
Your  correspondent  says  that  "  in  a  reasonable  sea- 
son "  his  treatment  "  vvill  ensure  at  least  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre,"  and  that  he  is  feeding  out  to 
'*  thirty  head  of  horses,  cows  and  fattening  steers, 
with  fine  results."  It  is  worthy  our  attention  who 
want  more  good  cattle  food. 

Respectfully, 

N.  B.  WORTHINGTOX. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Wood,  in  1S72,  states  in  the  V/estem 
Planter,  as  follows : 

"  Gi'apes  abundant,  and  pears  a  good  yield.  It 
will  be,  perhaps,  a  good  thing  for  the  fruit  men 
west  of  us  to  know,  that  this  Society  through  an 
efficient  committee  have  by  contract  secured  peach 
boxes  of  good  material,  sawed  and  cut  to  a  regular 
gauge  and  shipped  to  the  nearest  depot  for  S4.50 
per  hundred  ;  45  dollars  per  1000  boxes. — [4J  cents 
each.] 

They  cliarge  $6.25  per  hundred,  in  our  market. 
Thirty  thousand  boxes  were  ordered  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  Quincy,  111.  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  tlie  Adams  County  Horticultural  Society,  and 
three  car  loads  have  already  been  shipped." 


Writing  to  a  Southern  paper  about  the  peach  rot 
in  Hale's  Early,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lemosy  says  : 

I  am  satisfied  that  its  vigorous  growth  wr.s  the 
cause  of  the  fruit  rotting  about  the  time  it  should* 
have  matured,  it  having  made  a  growth  of  from  4 
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to  6  feet  that  season.  My  conclusions  were,  that 
upon  the  same  principle  that  the  vine  with  too 
much  vigor  of  growth  sloughed  it<?  fruit,  so  must 
Hale's  Early,  or  the  same  thing.  I,  therefore,  this 
season,  let  the  grass  and  weeds  take  possession  of 
the  orchard  to  check  the  rapid  growth  of  my  trees, 
and  the  result  was  a  success,  as  I  think  I  am  the  only 
one  who  realized  a  profit  from  Hale's  Early  in  our 
county.  My  trees  paid  me  well — the  crops  sell- 
ing for  $600,  which  I  consider  a  good  yield  for 
so  young  an  orchard  ;  and  if  I  had  not  made  a 
mistake  in  handling  them.,  they  would  have  real- 
ized more.  I  am  now  fallowing  my  orchard  for 
oats  to  be  seeded  this  month,  and  over  them  I  shall 
seed  grass,  and  by  allowing  my  orchard  to  remain 
in  grass,  expect  to  make  Hale's  Early  a  success. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr,  Lemosyhas  found 
a  way  to  secure  a  crop  of  Hale's  Early,  and  hope 
he  may  continue  to  succeed  both  v.'ith  his  peaches 
and  his  magniScent  vineyard  at  Laurel  Hill. 


The  Grosbeak  and  Potato  Bug, 
Prof.  Beasey,  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, says  "  that  the  Red  Breasted  Grosbeak  is  the 
natural  destroyer  of  the  potato  beetle.  This  state- 
ment has  been  coroborated  by  others,  and  a  com- 
munication from  S.  B.  Higgins  of  Baxter,  Iowa,  in 
that  paper,  gives  an  account  of  his  observations  to 
the  same  effect.  He  has  watched  them  flutter 
about  the  potato  vines  like  humming  birds,  appar- 
ently picking  and  eating  the  bugs  very  fast.  He 
also  learned  from  one  of  his  neighbors  that  these 
birds  effectually  exterminated  the  potato  bug  from 
about  two  acres  of  potatoes  which  were  planted 
near  some  timber. 

This  bird  is  described  in  the  Homestead  as  "  one 
of  our  native  birds,  abounding  in  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Gulf  Coast, 
The  male  has  a  short  heavy  beak  ;  black  head, 
back  and  wings,  with  three  white  bands  on  the 
wings,  part  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  white,  and  a 
red,  rose-colored  breast,  the  color  extending  under 
the  wings  ;  it  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  It 
feeds  on  grain,  berries  and  insects,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  the  insect  destroying  birds  that  de- 
vours the  potato  bug." 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  hailed  as  a  friend  by  all 
farmers,  and  all  will  be  desirous  of  protecting  this 
bird." 

I  believe  these  three  facts — cheap  fruit  boxes, 
cure  for  peach  rot,  and  the  potato  bug  catcher — are 
worth  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Maryland  Farmer^  and  may  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmers  aad  fruit  growery,  in  this  region. 

P,  S.  C. 
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Translated  from  ihe  French  of  Le  Journal  d'  Agricul- 
ture Pratique,  Paris. 

Fi:iENDi  AND  lOES  OF  PROPERTY. 

•The  Barn-owl  who  we  see  some  times  on  the 
roofs,  destroys  the  mice  and  rats  .which  infest  our 
granaries,  and  the  field  and  garden  mice,  which  fre- 
quent our  gardens. 

The  little  Screech-owl  which  establishes  itself  in 
the  hollows  of  the  trees  of  our  orchards,  and  the 
Horn-owl  attack  not  only  rodents  (mice,  rats,  &c.,) 
but  also  upon  occasion,  large  coleophers  (beetles). 

The  Sparrov/-owl  passes  over  grounds  where 
field-mice  are  sporting  and  gives  chase  to  insects. 

To  sum  up,  the  owl  proper,  which  dwells  in  the 
woods  makes  its  usual  living  of  mice,  (garden, 
field,  doormice)  and  other  ravagers  of  wood-land. 

He  does  not  reject  the  coleophers  in  the  state  of 
larvae,  or  perfect  insects,  nor  even  the  caterpillars 
so  common  on  the  trees  :  we  will  add  that  he  readily 
watches  rabbits  at  the  borders  of  their  warrens  and 
that  he  eats  them :  he  is  accused  also  of  destroy- 
ing young  hares. 

M.  de  Schudi,  a  savant  of  our  age,  w^ho  has  ob- 
served and  learned  much,  relates  in  one  of  his 
works — and  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  believing  it — 
that  a  couple  of  owls  carried  in  one  night,  eleven 
mice  to  their  young,  and  that  seventy  five  caterpil- 
lers  of  the  sphinx  of  the  pine,  one  of  the  worst  of 
butterflies. 

Are  not  these  sufficient  to  palliate  the  little  sins 
with  which  he  has  been  charged  above  ? 

Now  a  few  words  on  birds  of  lesser  name  whose 
faults  and  virtues  merit  the  notice  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. 

Among  others  we  mention  the  troublesome  mag 
pie  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  some  who  it  appears 
attribute  to  this  bird  all  the  virtues  imaginable  : 
the  mag  pie  and  the  jackdaw  pursue  without  let  or 
stop,  small  birds  generally,  destroy  their  eggs  and 
their  young,  attack  our  fruits  and  devastate  our  pea 
beds  ;  to  be  just,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  they 
also  swallow  many  insects,  but  in  view  of  the  depre- 
dations they  comniit  their  services  do  not  appear 
sufficiently  remunerative. 

The  magpie  has,  further,  in  common  with  the 
crow  or  black-rook  :  it  steals  even  from  the  farm 
yards  and  kills  w^ithout  scruple  young  chicks  and 
ducklings  ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  of  the 
magpie  and  those  of  the  wings  of  the  jack-daw  are 
employed  in  industry:  as  for  the  flesh  of  the  jack- 
daw no  one  likes  or  seeks  it. 


The  farmer  who  fails  to  keep  a  correct  account 
with  each  lot  and  crop,  15  very  apt  to  cheat  him-, 
self. 
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A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS. 

Recently  several  topics,  as  follows,  have  occur- 
red to  my  mind  as  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  generally,  and  which,  if 
well  considered,  will  result  in  their  profit. 

Seeing  the  large  achievements  of  others  ought 
to  encourage  one  to  make  better  efforts.  Any 
noted  demand  of  the  market  should  elicit  the  best 
efforts  to  supply  it,  and  secure  the  profits  of  it : 

LARGE  YIELDS. 

Absolute  achievement  is  in  most  cases  more  ef- 
fective teaching,  than  arguments  or  theorizing. — 
What  has  really  been  done  carries  more  weight  of 
conviction  than  profound  I'easoning, 

The  agricultural  reports  contain  the  experience 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Darracott,  of  Henrico  Co.,  Va.,  pro- 
duced 2,415  pounds  of  tobacco  from  one  acre  of 
land,  which  he  sold  for  $320.48,  of  which  it  is 
said  over  one-half  was  net  profit. 

From  land  adjoining  he  raised  21  barrels  (108 
bushels)  of  corn  the  acre,  which  with  the  value  of 
the  fodder,  netted  about  $50  dollars  the  acre. 
Thus,  does  not  farming  pay  ? 

PEARS. 


desirable  that  the  non-producers  of  the  essentials 
of  living  should  acquire  a  solid  and  unwieldly  as- 
cendency over  the  producing  classes. 

These  questions  are  thrown  out  for  thought  and 
digestion,  without  comments  at  this  time. 

D.  S.  C. 


The  Fence  Tax  is  an  Onerous  one. 

We  would  suggest  to  every  farmer  and  planter 
proposing  the  investment  of  more  money  and  labor 
in  fences,  to  act  the  part  of  wisdom  ;  *'  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost."  The  day  is  not  far  in  the  fu- 
ture in  this  country,  when  no  fences  will  be  used 
on  arable  land,  except  for  a  few  small  padocks 
around  the  farm  buildings.  It  has  long  since  been 
well  settled  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  lairly 
tested  it,  that  a  partial  soiling  system,  is  much  more 
profitable  than  solely  depasturing.  Good  fertile 
land  injudicious  soiling  crops,  will  summer  well 
three  grown  bovines  per  acre,  and  it  will  ordinarily 
require  three  acres  of  the  same  land,  in  grass,  to 
summer  one  animal  if  pastured. 

Drilled  Indian  corn  is  a  standard  soiling  crop  in 
this  cpuntry,  but  we  have  found  Lucern,  properly 


managed,  more  profitable  than  it.  or  any  other  crop. 
This  solid  and  delicious  fruit  is  always  saleable  a  light  loam,  very  deep  and  fertile,  and  not  steep, 

we  have  succeeded  best  with  in  the  growth  of  Lu- 
cei-n. 

The  soil  should  be  free  from  weeds,  in  thorousrh 


at  remuneration  prices,  and  bears  long  transporta^ 
tion. 

The  market  stalls  and  fruit  stands  in  the  streets  ! 


of  Washington  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
months,  supplied  with  good  pears,  brought  all  the 
way  from  California  ;  and  continually  sell  at  prices 
which  pay  for  that  long  and  costly  transit. 

Is  this  well,  and  as  it  should  be  ?  The  best 
growers  all  agree  that  the  soils  and  climates  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  as  favorable  for  grow- 
ing the  pear  in  perfection  as  California,  and  there- 
fore our  markets  should  be  supplied  by  home- 
growers — our  own  orchards  ;  the  fruit  will  be 
fresher  and  more  wholesome  than  that  carried  so 
far. 

CITIES  SWALLOWING  UP  THE  COUNTRY. 

By  careful  notice  of  statistics  and  official  re- 
cords, from  time  to  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  towns  are  accumulating  wealth 
much  faster  than,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  farm- 
ing community ;  and  that  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts,  comparatively,  are  decreasing  while 
the  towns  are  increasing  in  population  ;  and  this  is 
true  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  an  ex- 
amination of  census  for  the  last  decades  will 
show. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  is  this  the  most 
healthy  condition  of  society  and  the  nation  ?  Is  it 
desirable  that  the  non-producing  classes  should  in- 
Cre^s?  moj-e  rapidly  than  the  prpdn^^rs  ?    Or,  is  it 


tilth,  and  the  seed  should  be  planted  with  a  grass 
seed  sower,  attached  to  the  grain  drill,  dropping 
the  seed  in  the  open  drills,  7  to  9  inches  apart,  cov- 
ering with  a  light  seeding  harrow,  and  following 
with  a  roller  ;  14  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  found 
a  proper  quantity.  Try  a  half  acre,  and  you  will 
put  in  more  next  year.  We  never  grew  a  better 
paying  crop  than  lucern  rightly  planted  and  man- 
aged. 

We  have  cut  three  full  crops  in  a  season,  and 
left  on  a  proper  stand  for  winter  protection.  It  is 
very  fond  of  bone  meal. 


The  old  established  Dry  Goods  house  of  Charles 
Simon  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  whose  advertise- 
ment will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer, 
offers  special  advantages  to  purchasers  in  point  of 
cheapness  and  superiority  of  goods.  This  house 
has  been  established  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  for  liberal  and  honest  dealings  with  its  cus- 
tomers is  most  favorably  known  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Dr.  Guttceit  recommends  rubbing  warts,  night 
and  morning,  with  a  moistened  piece  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  They  soften  and  dwindle  away,  leaving 
no  such  white  mark  as  fpUows  their  dis|)ersion  with 
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Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Maryland  Farmer.  | 

Destruction  of  the  Piiylloxera.  j 

I 

PRACTICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE 
QUESTION. 

(In  a  recent  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture of  France,  oftering  prizes  for  the  best  use  of 
water  for  irrigating  tracts  of  land,  the  destruction 
of  vines  by  the  phylloxera  was  alluded  to  as  evin- 
cing the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps  to  arrcs^t 
its  ravages  :  we  now  give  below  another  sugges- 
tion, showing  the  means  there  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose. —  Ti-ans) 

The  insufflation  of  the  air  into  the  soil  may  be 
done  with  the  greatest  ease  :  on  the  4th  of  July  a 
first  practical  application,  having  simply  for  its  ob- 
ject the  verification  of  a  fact  which  had  been  an- 
nounced, took  place  in  one  of  the  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris  ;  we  give  the  conditions  and  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  with  the  aid  of  proper 
materials. 

Soil  of  micdium  consistence,  very  deep,  strongly 
hardened  by  dryness.  The  tubes  of  insufflation 
were  sunk  parallel  to  the  roots  without  serious  dif- 
ficulty but  with  some  effort.  A  hundred  litres  (22 
gals.)  of  air  were  introduced  into  the  soil  in  forty 
three  seconds  under  the  pressure  of  a  half  atmos- 
phere only  by  the  aid  of  thirty  three  blows  of  the 
balance  :  by  putting  the  ear  to  the  earth,  the 
subterranean  rush  of  the  air  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  By  means  of  a  rubber  pipe  the  vines  can 
be  operated  upon  several  hundred  feet  from  the  | 
pump  ;  the  size  of  an  air  pump  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  plow.  Perhaps  some  labor  will 
be  necessary  in  exceptional  cases  ;  that  is  when 
the  soil  is  extremely  compact  and  absolutely  dry 
for  want  of  rain  ;  but  we  assert  that  there  remains 
no  doubt  of  this  practical  application  and  we  shall 
soon  have  it  regularly  proved.  We  may  easily  ac- 
count for  the  mode  of  penetration  of  the  air  into 
the  soil  by  means  of  these  two  experiments  ;  fill 
an  aquarium  with  dry  earth  or  sand  and  put  the  | 
blow  pipe  against  one  of  the  glasses ;  the  same 
operation  may  be  practiced  in  a  cask  ;  sink  a  tube 
obliquely  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  slightly  moist- 
ened surface  of  the  sand,  put  a  piece  of  gauze  pre- 
viously dipped  in  soap  and  water  and  the  expelled 
air  will  be  indicated  by  bubbles  on  the  surface  of 
the  gauze. 

Shingle  roofs  will  last  longer  without  than  with 
paint.  A  coat  of  lime-wash  on  shingle  roofs  an- 
nually, is  a  good  invegtment, 

S^^^Subscribe  to  the  Maryland  Farmer,  and  per- 
suade your  neiglil3er§  \q      UH?Wi§?^|?-§<?  ^7^^^? ' 


1  IN  MEMORIAM. 

j  We  have  to  deeply  regret  the  death  of  our  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Scully,  who  died  on 
the  20th  of  February  last,  aged  45  years.  He  was 
born  in  King's  County,  Ireland.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  Wlien  a  mere  boy,  Mr.  Scully 
j  entered  the  large  Seed  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment W^arehouse  of  R.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  and  by  dil- 
igence and  intelligent  application  to  his  duties, 
was  soon  advanced  to  the  post  of  Shipping  Clerk, 
then  he  took  charge  of  the  Seed  Departm.ent,  and 
not  long  after  taken  into  the  business  as  a  part- 
ner. From  that  time  he  remained  as  partner  with 
R.  Sinclair,  Jr.  cr*  Co.,  to  the  day  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Scully,  being  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
warm-hearted  and  generous,  with  excellent  busi- 
ness capacity,  and  high  integrity,  he  made  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  had  a  very  extensive  business 
acquaintance  with  the  farmers  and  planters  in  this 
State  and  the  Southern  States,  by  all  of  whom  his 
death  will  be  deplored  as  a  valued  friend  and  hon- 
orable merchant. 

THE  ICE  CEOP. 

We  have  not  harvested  so  full  a  crop  of  good  ice 
in  years,  as  has  now  been  secured.  During  the 
early  part  of  January,  we  visited  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral New  York,  and  saw  the  ice  harvest  at  its  most 
active  period.  We  saw  it  from^  10  to  19  inches  in 
thickness  and  perfect  in  quality. 

We  examined  sundry  ice  houses,  both  private 
and  commercial,  and  found  that  they  were  mainly 
constructed  above  ground.  The  size  of  the  former, 
and  the  protection  used  would  not  answer  at  all  in 
the  latitude  of  Baltimore,  and  further  South.  An 
old  frame  building,  tv/elve  feet  square,  and  eight 
to  the  plates,  entirely  above  ground,  and  very  open, 
was  being  filled  with  ice  sawed  into  blocks  two 
feet  by  two  feet  by  nineteen  inches,  and  closely 
packed,  leaving  a  space  of  twelve  inches  all  around 
next  to  the  siding,  which  was  filled  with  saw  dust 
I  as  the  ice  house  v.-as  filled — and  about  the  same 
depth  of  saw  dust  covered  the  ice.  W^e  were  in- 
formed that  this  house  when  thus  filled  had  been 
found  to  keep  ice  admirably  every  year  for  ten  or 
more.  It  is  our  opinion  that  such  an  ice  house  in 
Maryland  v>'ould  not  keep  ice  longer  than  July. — 
Ice,  artificially  manufactured,  sold  last  year  in  New 
Orleans  at  $8.00  per  ton.  It  is  being  harvested  in 
such  quantity  in  the  North  that  the  artificially 
manufactured  ice  must  be  sold  much  lower  to  com- 
pete with  natural  .ice. 

This,  we  understand,  can  well  be  afforded,  as 
fortunes  were  made  }ast  year  in  the  gctanuf^ctuf? 
of  i^e  artificially', 
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THS  DAIRY, 


THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

BY  DAWSON  LAWRENCE. 

Without  quoting  statistics  of  the  production  of 
Dairy  Products,  or  the  number  of  animals,  or 
hands,  or  buildings  employed,  to  show  that  the 
business  is  a  vast  one,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  a 
review  of  those  aspects  in  which  it  presents  itself 
to  us  with  most  of  interest. 

I.  LOCATION — WATER. 

With  so  many  facilities  for  inter-communication 
locality  now,  is  a  subordinate  matter,  particularly 
with  the  means  we  can  use  to  keep  our  products 
fresh  and  untainted  for  a  long  journey  to  market  ; 
butter  reaches  us  here  from  California,  and  from 
France — but  a  farm  for  the  butter  business  should 
have  a  location  that  will  furnish  a  good  spring  of 
water,  not  over  58°  F.  in  temperature.  There  are 
appliances  by  which  it  is  claimed  this  spring  of 
cold  vv'ater,  heretofore  considered  necessary,  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  the  water  supply  certainly  is 
defective  and  uncertain,  but  we  are  looking  at  the 
matter  as  it  is  usually  considered  in  our  locality  ; 
with  a  good  spring,  unfailing  and  cold,  we  have  a 
foundation  for  a  good  butter  dairy  ;  however  good 
new  arrangements  may  be,  good  butter  is  being 
made  through  this  agency,  over  all  the  butter-pro- 
ducing sections. 

2.  SPRING  HOUSE. 

An  indispensable  feature  article  is  a  good  dairy 
house  ;  butter  can  be  and  is  made  in  certain  sea- 
sons, by  means  of  ice  houses,  water-boxes,  well- 
houses,  and  water  from  pumps  led  into  the  troughs 
of  the  milk  house,  but  there  are  substitutes  for 
what  is  unobtainable  in  some  sections,  or  not  con- 
veniently obtainable,  viz  ;  a  good  spring  house 
through  which  runs  a  constantly  changing  current 
of  cold  water. 

3,  A  GRASS  FARM. 

I  think  those  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
dairying,  and  those  who  have  watched  "the  effect 
upon  cattle  and  the  milk  pail,  summer  and  winter, 
of  the  different  articles  of  feed,  will  agree  that 
grass  and  hay,  clover  grass  and  clover  hay,  are  the 
best  feed  for  butter-making  animals  ;  with  these 
as  a  bases,  the  other  articles  of  provender,  corn- 
fodder,  green  rye,  wheat,  oats  and  roots  (for  upon 
these  few  articles,  we  must  mostly,  (and  can  alto- 
gether rely  for  feed,)  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed as  a  change. 

4.     WE  MUST  RAISE  CALVES. 

Another  advantage  of  a  grass  farm,  is  the  facili- 
ty of  raising  calves  thereon,   I  hold  that  we  must 


raise  our  own  stock  ;  I  do  not  raise  mine,  but  the 
principle  is  a  good  one  ;  there  are  good  reasons 
given  for  not  doing  it  ;  but  good  cows,  such  as 
the  dairyman  should  have,  and  a  good  bull  of  a 
good  butter  breed,  such  as  he  can  have,  I  do  not 
think  the  dairyman  should  expose  himself  to  the 
risk  and  pecuniary  loss  of  buying  his  cows  ;  as 
this  is  not,  for  want  of  necessary  time,  an  essay  of 
details,  I  can  give  no  reasons  for  this  opinion  ;  we 
have  a  great  many  recipes  for  raising  calves  ;  many 
very  good  and  very  elaborate,  but  I  will  give  my 
plan :  four  weeks  with  the  cow  on  good  pasture, 
and  a  little  meal,  then  turn  it  out  on  a  clover  lot 
and  let  it  take  care  of  itself ;  it  should  have  some 
meal  or  bran,  and  of  course  plenty  of  water;  see 
that  it  goes  to  water ;  I  have  heard  of  calves 
dying  before  they  found  v.-ater. 

5.     cows — BREEDS. 

In  the  claims  of  the  different  breeds — Jersey. 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Brittany,  Hereford,  Ayrshire, 
Durham  Grade,  Natives,  I  see  nothing  to  cause 
hesitation  or  doubt  to  the  mind  of  experience.  I 
would  advise  a  beginner  to  get  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  and  work  up,  unless  money  is  no  object ; 
for  such  I  feel  incompetent  to  give  advise.  The 
choice  of  breeds  is  a  question  of  individual  abili- 
ty and  situation  ;  there  are  butter  families,  and 
milk  families,  and  beef  families,  in  all  the  breeds. 
Experience  and  observation  led  me,  moi-e  and 
more,  to  place  less  and  less  confidence  in  breed ;  I 
might  say  like  the  poet,  O  breed  !  what  errors  have 
been  committed  in  thy  name.  When  we  see 
breeders  directing  their  energies  towards  securing 
a  black  tail — what  agricultural  value  has  a  black 
tail  or  what  mechanical  value — and  a  black  nose 
and  fancy  points,  it  looks  to  me  like  breeding  for 
the  eye  ;  Vv'e  farmers  want  breeding  for  the  pocket- 
book.  If  black  points  are  the  fashion  now,  how 
long  before  green  points  will  come  in  ?  .This  creates 
a  snj^ile  ;  the  Grecian  bend  created  a  smile,  but  it 
came  in  ;  the  eye  that  is  caught  by  a  fashion  to  the 
exclusion  of  merit,  shows  a  fickle  mind  behind  it ; 
it  lives  on  change,  and  all  may  soon  be  taught 
that  a  great  bump  on  a  dorsal  vertebra;  is  the  fash- 
ionable style  for  cattle.  There  are  breeders  that 
take  cattle  and  try  to  make  cows  of  them,  and  the 
good  effect  of  judicious  breeding  and  noble  efforts 
of  judicious  breeders,  are  worthy  of  great  com- 
mendation ;  let  us  seek  such  when  we  want  pure 
breeds,  and  then  we  must  get  a  butter  family  for 
butter,  a  milk  family  for  milk,  a  beef  family  for 
beef,  and  not  expect  one  animal  to  give  a  large 
quantiiy  of  milk,  of  very  rich  quality,  and  keep 
fat  enough  to  kill  all  the  time,  and  make  good 
beef  when  killed  with  the  treatment  which  the  or- 
dinary dairyman  usually  gives,  and  is  compelled  to 
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give  his  cattle  ;  this  solves  the  question  of  breed,  ■  for  local  consumption  ;  also  the  rapid  annual  in- 
and  natives  are  included  of  course  in  the  remarks  ;  I  crease  in  the  amount  exported  of  the  quantity, 
there  are  butter  natives  and  milk  natives,  equal  to  |  and,  in  many  instances,  the  quality  of  the  dairy 
the  best  of  the  imported  or  well-bred  slock,  i.  e.  I  j  products  ;  which  latter  characteristic  it  was  claim- 
have  a  native  whose  percentage  of  cream  was  25  ;  i  ed,  was  such,  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  succcss- 
anoiher  one  24.^  and  29*,  (this  is  the  third  largest  |  fully  and  creditably,  with  any  foreign  market. 


on  record  ;)  another  27^  and  29.  Now  bring  on  the 
$40,000  slock,  and  let  us  see  the  record.  Let  me 
be  understood.  I  believe  in  all  this  work  of  im- 
proving slock  by  breeding ;  I  have  purchased 
blooded  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  but  let  us 
see  that  the  work  of  breeding  goes  on  in  a  channel 
calculated  to  make  better  animals,  or  let  us  have 
none  of  it.  From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  for  ordinary  use,  for  beginners,  for  myself,  I 
prefer  to  get  the  best  natives  adapted  to  our  purpose, 
butter,  milk  or  beef,  and  from  them  keep  raising 
from  butter  or  milk  or  beef  families — either  import- 
ed or  thorough-bred,  or  native  ;  Jersey,  Ayrshire, 
Durham  or  Hereford,  I  care  not  if  the  (social  po- 
sition) family  is  only  a  good  one  ;  I  do  not  mean 
an  individual,  but  a  whole  family ;  we  want  pedi- 
gree in  natives  as  weil  as  foreigners,  and  I  w^ould 
like  to  see  the  best  of  our  natives  taken  in  hand 
by  some  of  the  truly  great  lights.  I  w^ould  men- 
tion a  few,  but  the  whole  band  deserves  the  badge 
and  armor  of  ennobled  knighthood — who  have  la- 
bored with  such  good  results  on  other  breeds,  but 
for  the  present  let  every  farmer  practice  the  same 
rules,  and  obey  the  principles  of  scientific  breed- 
ing, and  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence,  his  en- 
ergy, his  persistence,  and  his  obedience,  will  be 
the  crown  of  his  reward. 


We  were  present  at  the  tri-daily  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  being  deeply  personally  interest- 
ed in  the  progress  and  scientific  development  of 
the  art,  we  carefully  observed  and  scrutinized  the 
various  reports  of  actual  results  already  attained, 
the  theories  advanced,  and  the  probable  future  of 
the  interest  under  proper  management. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  invaluable  develop- 
ments of  chemical  science  pertaining  to  the  manu- 
facture and  preservation  of  dairy  products,  and 
their  quite  general  application  in  the  art,  and  the 
great  industry,  experience,  intelligence  and  saga- 
city of  the  practical  dairymen  of  this  country,  it 
was  very  evident,  that  the  most  scientific  and  in- 
telligent, felt  very  sensibly  their  necessity  for  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles 
controlling  the  action  and  changes  sought  in  the 
manifestation  of  butter  and  cheese,  also,  for  those 
applicable  to  breeding,  feeding  and  raising  of  dairy 
animals. 

ABORTION. 

We  had  ardently  hoped  that  new  light  would 
have  been  thrown  upon  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, during  the  discussions  of  the  Association,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  but  we  were  disappointed. 
\  The  evil,  if  it  is  not  increasing  in  this  country, 
is,  certainly  quite  as  great  as  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  period,  and  we  believe  greater. 

From  all  that  we  could  gather,  relative  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady,  it  exists  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  old  dairy  districts,  than  in  those 
in  which  the  business  has  more  recently  been  in- 
troduced. In  very  many  instances,  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  numerous  cases  of  abortion  to  any  known 
i  cause,  and,  despite  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
I  not  unfrequent  that  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  herd 
1  have  been  known  to  abort. 

I  We  visited  a  dairy  of  seventy  cows,  in  Madison 
\  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which  we  had  learned  that  sev- 
Nearly  every  portion  of  the  country,  in  which  |  era!  cases  of  abortion  had  occurred,  with  a  view,  if 
dairying  is  practiced  to  any  notable  extent,  was  |  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  all  the  condi- 
represented,  and  the  progress  and  standing  of  the  |  tions  under  which  the  cows  had  aborted, 
interest  in  the  respective  districts  were  quite  fully  |  We  found  that  most  of  the  cases  had  occurred 
reported.  |  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  of  preg* 

Statistical  data  was  presented,  showing  the  rapid  '  nancy,  say  from  January  ist,  to  the  latter  part  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  I  February,  in  a  dairy  which  were  expected  to  calve 
this  country  ;  and  how  remarkably  production  had  ;  from  March  1st,  to  the  middle  of  April.  We  found 
of  late  extended  into  regions  in  the  West,  North-  j  the  following  system  of  management  in  practice : 
west  and  Southwest,  in  which  dairying  had  hith- 1  The  cows  were  confined  by  stanchions,  in  cold, 
erto  received  no  attention,  or  scarcely  sufficient  |  w«t  and  badly  managed  stables ;  they  were  liber- 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Daiiy- 
men's  Association,  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  open- 
ing on  the  I2th,  and  closing  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  in- 
terest and  usefulness  of  the  meeting  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

A  number  of  very  able  Essays  were  read  by 
some  of  the  most  intelligent,  scientific  and  practi- 
cal dairymen  and  dairy  Avriters  in  the  country. 
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ally  fed  on  hay  alone  ;  it  being  mainly  of  a  fine 
growth  of  timothy,  red  top,  blue  glass  and  green 
grass,  wilh  a  goodly  mixture  of  Canada  thistle,  all 
•well  cured.  The  altitude. of  the  site  of  the  farm, 
was  about  1,200  feet  above  tide,  and  on  the  shore 
of  a  lake,  near  which  were  copious  springs,  which 
never  freeze,  where  the  cows  were  allowed  to  go 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  to  drink.  The  springs 
were  near  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  stables,  and 
over  one  hundred  feet  below  them.  The  snow  was 
deep,  and  it  snowed  for  five  consecutive  days 
whilst  we  were  in  that  neighborhood  ;  the  mercury 
ranging  from  3°  to  iS°  above  zero,  during  that  pe- 
riod. It  mattered  not  how  severe  the  storm,  or 
how  cold,  the  cows  all  went  once  per  diem  to  the 
springs.  We  witnessed  the  operation  and  effect 
of  this  system  of  watering,  when  the  mercury 
stood  at  8°  above. 

The  cows  drank  until  their  stomachs  were  so 
distended,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  climb  the  steep,  back  to  the  stable. 

The  violent  exercise  of  ascending  the  hill  .seem- 
ed, however,  to  be  an  advantage,  as  it  worried  the 
blood,  and  restored  the  temperature  lost  by  the 
excessive  draught  of  cold  water. 


MILK  DISEASE, 


"We  find  in  a  contribution  to  the  ''Scientific 
American"  a  statement  that  in  certaiil  parts  of 
East  Tennessee,  near  Copper  Mines,  there  pre- 
vails a  disease  among  the  cattle,  called  milk  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  said  only  to  effect  cows  that  have  fed  in 
dark,  shady  places  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
sun  seldom  shines.  An  explanation  of  the  disease 
is  solicited,  without  giving  any  of  the  symptoms. 
It  may  arise  from  drinking  poisonoii<i  water.  Her- 
bage grown  in  shade,  or  on  wet  undrained  land, 
often  effects  milk  injuriously,  and  may  produce 
disease.  More  evidence  of  the  importance  of  sun- 
light. 


The  American  Newspaper  AcU'ertising  Agency  of 
Geo.  P  Rowell  &  Co  ,  New  York,  keeps  itself  persis- 
tently before  the  people  by  advertiseing  in  newspa- 
pers. They  evidently  receive  their  reward,  for  we 
have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  advertising  or- 
ders issued  by  them  for  their  customers  have  ex- 
ceeded three  thousand  dollars  a  day  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  this  is  U'lt  a  very  good 
year  for  advertising  either. 

The  attention  of  parties  wanting  Cane  Seed  is  called 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Blymyeu  Manufac- 
turing Company,  in  another  column. 


The  CnivTivAToR  and  Country  Gentleman,  al- 
though in  its  45tli  year,  has  all  the  fresh ness  of  j'outh 
in  Its  appearance,  and  the  vigor  and  stamcna  of  ma- 
ture manhood  in  the  matter  of  its  columns  Luther 
Tugker  <t  Souii,  editors,  Albany,  N^w  York— JJJ  50. 


Patrons  of  H/iisbandry . 

Granges  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  February,  thirty-five 
Virginia  and  two  Mai^'land  Granges,  represented 
by  about  hundred  and  twenty  delegates,  convened 
in  Peabody  Hall,  Alexandria,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 
Col.  S.  S.  Bradford,  of  Culpeper,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  who  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  an  ap- 
propriate speech. 

On  motion,  A.  J.  Wedderbnrn,  of  Alexandria, 
was  appointed  secretary,  and  Capt.  C.  B.  Ran- 
dolph, of  Fauquier,  assistant  secretary. 

Upon  roll-call  of  delegates  a.ll  fourth  degree 
Grangers  were  invited  to  scats  in  the  body. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization  re- 
ported for  Master,-  S.  S.  Bradford,  of  Culpeper  ; 
Overseer,  John  M.  Meade,  of  Frederick  ;  Lecturer, 
A.  M.  Moore,  of  Clarke ;  Steward,  George  VV. 
Metz,  of  Fauquier  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  N. 
Green,  of  Orange  ;  Chaplain,  James  L.  Stringfel- 
low,  of  Culpeper  ;  Secretary,  A.  J.  \Vedderburn,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  ;  Treasurer,  W.  R.  Snow,  of  Prince 
William  ;  gate-keeper,  James  M.  Benton,  of  Lou- 
don. 

Appropi-iate  lady  officers  were  elected. 

Mr.  Bradford,  on  assuming  the  Master's  chair, 
returned  thanks  to  the  Grange  for  the  compliment 
in  a  short  and  happy  speech. 

Mr.  Featherstone  then  gave  some  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  in  Charleston, 
from  which  he  had  just  returned. 

The  Grange  requested  Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  in  Virginia,  to  address  them, 
which  he  did  in  a  short  but  appropriate  speech. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  his 
address.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Fireside,  and  was  published  in  the  Virginia 
Sentinel. 

The  Grange  at  2:30  took  a  recess  until  4  o'clock. 
After  dinner  and  recess,  the  Grange  reassembled, 
and  proceeded  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  rules. 

Other  Granges  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  al- 
lo'ved  to  join  this  District  Grange,  on  the  payment 
ot  the  regular  fee  of  $5.  Union. 


Platform  of  New  York  Patrons.  —  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  a  platform  was 
adopted,  embodying  the  following  principles;  As- 
sociated efforts  among  farmers,  for  social  and 
financial  improvement  is  necessary  ;  corporations 
should  be  subject  to  governmental  control  ;  oppo- 
sition to  unfair  discrimination  by  railroads  against 
any  class  or  locality  ;  favoring  a  system  or  assess- 
ments that  will  reach  all  property,  excepting  none  ; 
opposition  to  "short"  or  "long"  selling  in  large 
markets  ;  against  extension  of  patents  ;  favoring 
the  reduction  of  emoluments  of  office  holders,  aiid 
giving  them  salaries  instead  of  fees  ;  and  lastly, 
expressing  a  belief  that  examination  of  prison  and 
alms-house  statistics  will  show  iiiat  most  of  the 
crime  and  pauperism  result  from  "intemperance." 


We  have  received  a  number  of  solid  county  news 
papers  from  the  "California  Immigrant  Union,"  nil 
containing  accounts  of  the  doings  cf  the  Grangers  in 
California.  They  are  evidently  in  earnest,  and  1 
to  bo  prudent  in  tlialr  doings. 
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A  Ciiat  witii  tlie  Ladies  for  MIRCH. 


BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

"The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last 
With  wind  and  cloud  aud  changing  skies : 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 
That  through  tlie  snov/y  valley  fl'es- 

Oh  !  passhig  few  are  those  who  speak. 
Wild  stormy  mouth,  in  praise  of  thee!  " 
This  opening  month  of  Spring,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
Will  bring  alleviation  to  the  general  suffering  en- 
dured by  the  poor  during  the  past  bitter,  dark  and 
dangerous  six  y  days.  Dangerous  because  so  si  ippery, 
f  ev/  coul ;  keep  their  slippers,  and  when  the  heels  flew 
upward  the  head  went  do\vnward,  and  many  have 
been  the  contusions  and  painfuf  accidents.  But  it 
was  the  cold  and  hunger  that  little  children  suffered, 
which  makes  the  year  memorable,  l^^obly  have  our 
ladies,  especially  hose  with  whom  I  hold  these  pleas- 
ant chats,  responded  to  the  Jcud  appeal  for  charity 
and  Ctiristian  heip.  Thank  God  spring  has  come! 
aud  though  old  March  is  boisterous  he  sometimes  is 
mild  and  genial,  and  L  trust  this  year  he  brings,  sun- 
shine an  3  mikiuess,  v>uth  renewed  activity  in  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  pour  laborers  can  get  employment, 
which  will  give  the  wherewithail  to  procure  clothing 
aud  I  oa  for  their  ciiildren. 

Ladies,  a  British  poet  says,  about  this  season  of  the 
year— 

"iSTow  careful  gardners  during  sunny  days 

Admit  to  greenhouses  the  genial  rays; 

Vines,  espaliers  and  standard  trees  demand 

The  pruuer's  skillful  eye  an  1  steady  hand  ; 

And  numerous  shoots  and  roots  court  the  kind  toil 

Of  transplanting,  ou  another  soil. " 

You  can  now  have  your  flower  be  ^s  put  in  order  to 
some  extent,  such  as  trimming  the  shrubbery,  cut- 
ting off  the  rose  bushes,  or  pruning  tnem ;  preparing 
andrefixing  trellises,  making  walks  aud  setting  out 
edgings  for  borders,  &c.  Tnis  is  the  time  to  sow 
hardy  annual  flower  seeds  in  the  open  border  and  the 
tenderer  sorts  in  a  box  or  pots  in  th-  house. 

Be  sure  and  make  a  list  of  all  seeds  5'ou  may  want 
and  order  them  and  such  plants  as  you  desire,  so  that 
you  will  have  them  in  ime.  Plants  coming  from  a 
warm  propagating  house  require  to  be  hardened,  by 
exposure  gradually  to  the  cold  before  being  set  out 
in  the  open  ground.  If  necessary  to  plant  out  at 
once,  then  mulch  heavily,  aud  if  the  weather  turns 
very  cold  protect  them  with  straw,  old  matting  or 
carpets. 

Among  the  seeds  you  sow  let  me  urge  you  to  have 
a  full  supply  of  the  new  varieties  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  Granditlora.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  bril- 
liant in  colors,  the  Splendens  especially  so.  The  doub  e 
Pettiuias  are  beautiftil  and  becoming  very  fashion- 
able. The  new  Piizs  Taker  Mignonene  is  very  desir- 
able, for  it  excels  all  other  varieties  of  this  old  and 
popular  flower,  in  beauty  of  color  and  size  of  flowers. 
I  would,  also  recommend  for  trial  the  new  Amaran- 
thvs  Henderi,  and  the  StJvia  Candidisiimi,  a  noble 
plant,  large  silvery  leaves,  covered  with  down  like 
snow.  Be  sure  and  sow  early,  some  varieties  of  the 
ornamental  grasses ;  they  are  ornamental  in  sum- 
mer and  so  useful  and  beautiful  in  winter  boquets, 
orsimply  placed  in  vases  on  the  centre  table,  or  on 
brackets,  as  parlor  adornments. 


The  Dairj'-and  the  Henei-y  will  now  command  at- 
tention. Permit  me  to  suggest  that  each  will  require 
unremitted  and  regular  atteutiou  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  day  if  satisfactory  results  are  expected.  Let 
me  urge  you  to  procure  a  good  practical  treatise  on 
Poultry  and  select  good  birds  of  such  breeds  as  you 
may  select  after  reading  all  about  their  several  qual- 
ifications and  merits  Wright's  Illustrated  Poultry 
Book  is  the  best,  and  though  costly,  it  is  useful  and 
an  elegant  book  for  the  parlor.  There  are  other  very 
low  priced  yet  valuable.  The  study  of  the  writings 
of  practical  Dairymen  and  Poulterers  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  success  in  either  of  these  depart- 
ments. Both  pleasure  and  profit  are  found  in  each, 
if  pursued  with  energy  tiud  skill,  the  latter  can  only 
be  obtained  by  enlightened  experience. 


ABOUT  0:^^E'S  SELF. 


The  object  of  brushing  the  teeth  is  to  remove 
the  destructive  particles  of  food  which  by  their 
decomposition  generate  decay.  To  neutralize  the 
acid  resulting  from  this  chemical  change  is  the  ob- 
ject of  dentifrice.  A  stiff  brush  should  be  used 
after  every  meal,  and  a  thread  of  silk  floss  or  india 
rubber  passed  through  between  the  teeth  to  remove 
particles  of  food.  Rinsing  the  mouth  in  lime 
water  neutralizes  the  acid. 

Living  and  sleeping  in  a  room  in  which  the  sun 
never  enters  is  a  slow  form  of  suicide.  A  sun  bath 
is  the  most  refreshing  and  life-giving  bath  that  can 
possibly  be  taken. 

Always  keep  the  feet  warm,  and  thus  avoid  colds. 
To  this  end,  never  sit  in  damp  shoes  or  wear  foot 
coverings  fitting  and  pressing  closely. 

The  best  time  to  eat  fruit  is  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast. 

A  full  bath  should  not  be  taken  less  than  three 
hours  after  a  meal.  Never  drink  cold  water  before 
bathing.    Do  not  take  a  cold  bath  when  tired. 

Keep  a  box  of  powdered  starch  on  the  wash- 
stand  ;  and  after  washing,  rub  a  pinch  over  the 
hands     It  will  prevent  chapping. 

If  feeling  cold  before  going  to  bed,  exercise  ; 
do  not  roast  over  a  fire. 


How  TO  Grow  Corn. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Solebury,  Pa.,  Farmers'  Club,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  it  was  stated  that  if  it  were  possible  tp 
grow  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in 
Bucks  County,  the  corn  would  have  to  be  planted 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  hills  one  foot  apart  in 
the  row  ;  one  kernel  to  the  hill.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers doubted  whether  this  amount  could  be  well 
grown  on  an  acre,  even  in  the  method  given. 

Sulphur  for  Fowls. — Two  dessert  spoonfuls 
of  pulverized  sulphur,  mixed  with  soft  food  and 
given  to  fowls  two  or  three  times  a  month,  is  high- 
ly commended  by  some  poultry  breeders  as  promo* 
t  ive  of  good  health  and  freedom  from  vermin. 
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Catalogues,  &c.  Received. 

"We  trmsthead  the  list  with  that  exquisite  work  of 
art.  in  its  wny,  the  January  luirnber  of  Hriggs  &  iiio- 
ther's  QrUarlei  ly  Kural  Work  for  J875— Hocl)e8ler,  N. 
Y.,  and  Chicago,  111.  It  is  proi'usply  illustrated  with 
life-like  representations  of  theclaoicest  flora  of  every 
Variety,  some  colored  to  nature  it  is  worthy  of  a, 
place  ou  the  centre  table  of  every  library. 

From  Dingee  &  Couard  Company,  Rose  Growers, 
of  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Tuey  offer  a  splen- 
did assortment  at  modex'ate  prices. 

From  Crosman  Bros,  Rochester,  New  York,  their 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Garden. 

From  John  Saul,  W-  shington,  D  C,  Nurseryman, 
Seedsman,  Florist  and  Importer,  his  standard  cata- 
logue. 

From  the  well  known  house  of  Hovey  &.  Co.,  Fos- 
ton,  their  Illustrated  Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

From  A  H.  Hewes  &  Co.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass., 
their  Wholesale  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Earthf  n  VVare,  liand  and  machine  made— Mower 
Pots  and  Saucers,  plain  and  fancy,  and  a  great  varie- 
ty of  garden  decorations. 

From  John  C.  Durborow,  Light  street,  Baltimore, 
his  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Implements,  Seeds,  &c 

From  E.  C.  IMead,  Keswick,  Va.,  liis  catalogue  of 
"Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,  &c 

From  Wil  iam  Bryce  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  their 
Price  Current  of  Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

From  F.  K  Phoenix,  Bhiomington,  111  .  his  whole- 
sale price  list  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Greenhouse  and  l^edding  i^lants  Ac. 

From  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  his  spring 
Catalogue  iNo.  3. 

From  R.  Allen  &  Co  .  New  York,  their  seed  cata- 
logue for  1875 

From  T  «  Maxwell  &  Bros,  Geneva,  N  Y.,  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  Clematis. 

\  rom  E  Y  Teasi^  Co.,  Richmond,  Inda.,  their  cata- 
logue for  1875. 

From  C.  A.  Reeser  &  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  Ilustrated  Cat- 
alogue of  new  Plants. 

From  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co..  Paris,  France, 
Price-List  of  Gladiolus  Roots,  Hybrids  of  Ganda- 
vensis. 

From  F.  W.  Hilmick,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Now  Song,  Re- 
member deeds  of  Kindness. 


B.\LTiMORE  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Price* 
Current. — We  have  received  from  llie  enterpris- 
ing publishers  of  this  old  and  reliable  Journal,  a 
photo-liihograph  of  a  January  number,  wlncli  is 
reduced  to  a  very  diminutive  size,  and  every  line 
legible  to  ordinary  eyes.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce i.s  edited  apd  published  iDy'Geo.  U.  Porter 
and  Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  Esqs.,  office,  Merchant's 
Exchange  and  News  Rooms.  Subscription  price, 
$5  a  year — advertizing  $25  an  inch,  yearly. 


The  Rural  Southerner  and  Plantation  comes 
to  us  en'arged  and  great  y  improved.  It  now  com- 
bines the  "  Pianlation,"  *' liural  Southerner,"  and 
"Wilson's  Herald  of  Health,"— published  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  at  $1  a  year.  The  January  number  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  costof  a  year's  subscription  — 
No  farmer  in  the  South  should  fail  to  read  the  article 
in  this  No.  by  Col.  J.  H.  Dent. 


NEW  ABYEETISEMENTS. 


J.  J.  Turner  &  Co,  ''Excelsior"  and  Bone  Bust. 
J.  J.  Turner  &  Co,  Annmoniated  Bone  Superphos- 
phate. 

C.  A.  Rerser  h  C  \  Plants  for  Winter  flowering. 
N.  E.  herry,  Prolific  Heed  Corn. 
Blymyer  >  anufacturing  Co.,  Pure  Cane  Seed. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Gerniantown  Nurseries. 
Rev.  E  A.  Colburn,  Holy  Trinity  School, 
Chrts.  Simon  &  Sons,  1  oreign  and  Domestic  Dry 
Goods. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Gregoiy,  Choice  new  Vegetables. 
D  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Seed  Annual. 
H.  D  Smitli,  Tomatoes. 

P.  E.  Keller,  Aldenu  y  bull  calf  or  pigs  for  sale. 
Jno.  Reed,  Azotin. 

1)  Landreth  &  Sons,  Landretli's  warranted  seeds. 
G  &  C.  Merrlam.  Web  ter's  Dictiouaiy. 
Baugh  \  Sons,  Standard  manures. 
L.  W  Gosnell,  Yellow  Corn. 
H.  J  Kent  &  Co.,  Potato  Planter. 
Bacon  &  Spinning,  Riverside  Station,  Fairfax  Co, 
Conn.,  Poaltry  Yard. 


E.  Whitman  &  Sons'  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Fertilizers  and  Agricultural  Implements 
for  1875. — This  Catalogue  contains  200  pages 
very  profusely  illustrated,  and  gives  full  descrip- 
tions of  Seeds,  Fertilizers  and  implements,  besides 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  relating  to  Agiicul- 
ture.  It  is  well  arranged,  neatly  printed,  and  is 
altogether  the  most  instructive  and  elegant  book, 
ever  sent  out  by  an  Agricultural  Implement  House 
in  this  country. 


BoQUETTES. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
rare  and  beautiful  hand  Boquetle,  from  our  friend 
John  Feast,  Florist,  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see. 

Also  a  dish  of  Flora's  choicest  ofTerings,  from 
Andrew  L.  Black,  Belvidere  Nurseries,  Baltimore. 
JVe  like  Flowers — so  does  the  Governess. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS 

Issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Otfice,  to  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  month 
ending  February  15th,  1S75. 


Prepared  expressly  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer''  by 
Louis  Baggku  &  Co.,  Solicitors  ot  ratents,  Wa-hing- 
ton,  D.  C,  from  v/h  im  conipie  e  copiesof  the  Patents 
and  Drawhigs  may  be  obraiaed. 

No,  158.  511— Carpet  Sweepers;  patented  by  G.  S. 
Norris,  of  Baltimore 

]No.  158,  oTD— Rotary  Engines;  patented  by  J.  S. 
Fairfax,  of  Baltimore. 

No  158,  678- Car  Wheels;  patented  by  \Vm.  J. 
Cochran,  of  Baltimore. 

No.  158,  6S9— Iron  Columns  ;  pntented  hy  Garret  B. 
Davids,  of  lialtimore  ;  assignor  to  himself  and  T.  Dtu- 
mead,  same  place. 

No  158,  697— Rotary  Engines;  patented  by  Ernest 
Frank  of  Baltimore. 

No. 
by  U 
timore. 

No.  158,  730-Fire  Escape  Ladders;  patented  by 
Abraham  Oberndorf,  Jr  ,  and  Krnest  i-^  rank  of  Balti- 
more. 

No  irg,  806— Insulators  for  Musical  Instruments ; 
patented  1  y  Win.  It  Miller  of  Baltimore. 

No.  158,  OJO— Devices  for  forming  Shoe  Sole  Tipa; 
patented  by  John  Joseph  Henry  of  Ballimoie. 

No  15t),  Uoo— Cooling  Dairies;  patented  by  J.  \Vil« 
kin.-on  of  Baltimore. 
Re-issue  :— No.  6.  221— Slate  Frames;  patented  b; 


158,  f'OS— Clearer.s  for  Drawing  Rolls;  patented 
jiij.  F.  Gambnll  and  James  L.  Sheridan,  of  Bai- 


Si\ml.  B  Bushfield  of 
dated  Feb.  Iptli,  1870. 


Baltimore;  pat.  No, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMeR. 


The  "  Seed  Annual  "  of  D.  M.  Ferky  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  advertised  in  our  columns.  This  house 
ranlis  high  in  their  trade,  and  our  readers  can  rely 
on  the  Seeds  they  procure  from  their  house.  Write 
to  them  and  get  the  "  Annual "  free. 

J.  B.  Stickle  advertises  Eggs  for  Hatching,  of  the 
various  breeds. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md.,  offers  a  large  assortment 
of  Nursery  stock.  Send  for  spring  Price  List. 

BALTIMOBE'MABKETS-Maroh  3. 

Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  by  GlIiLiJaORE 
&  ROGERS,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
159  W.  Pratt  st. 

[  Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.'] 

ASHES.— Pots  quiet  at  f 6  00@$6  25. 

BEESWAX  Firm;  30(g30  cts. 

BROOM  CORN —Dull  at  10(gl3  cts. 

COFFEE.— Prices  range  from  17@19  cts.  for  ordinary 
to  choicj,  gold  duty  paid. 

COTTON.—Market  active— Ordinary,  lii^cts  ;  Good  Ordi- 
nary U}i  cts;  Low  Middling,  \b)icU;  Middling,  15X  ct,; 
Good  Middling,  16  cts;  Middling  FaIp,  16>i  cts. 

EGGS.— Fresh  lots— Md.  and  Pa..  3i»  @  31  cts. 

FERTILIZERS.— Ne  change  to  note.    W«  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano  ,  V  ton  of  '3000  Ij? 

Turner's  Excelsior  ,  55  V  ton  " 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   45  ¥  ton  " 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  3.  Phos   55  V  ton  " 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano . .    50  V  ton  '* 

Rasin  &  Co..  Soluble  Sea  Island  Guano  5'Ji  "V  ton  " 
Rasiii  &  Co.,  Ground  Bone  and  .Meat..  "  " 
Rasin  &  Co.,  Ammonia,  Potash  and 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime...... .       "  " 

Flour  of  Bone  ,..  .,  60  V  ton  " 

John  Bullock  &  Sons  Pure  G'd  Bone..  45  ^  ton 

Whitman's  phosphate.   60  V  ton  *' 

Bone  Dust   45  V  ton  " 

Horner's  Maryland  Super  Pbos,          50  V  ton  " 

Plorner's  Bone  Dust......  45  V  ton  " 

Dissolved  Bones,   60  *  ton  " 

Missouri  Bone  Meal ... ,   47 ton  " 

New  Jersey  Ground  Bone...   40  ¥  ton  " 

More  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate  Lime  50  ¥  ton  " 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano......   30     ton  " 

"A"         do.         do  0   30  V  toB  *« 

Plaster  $1.76  ¥  bbl. 

FRUITS  DRIED.— Cherries,  25@25  cents;  Blackberries, 
9@9>i  cts;  Whortleberries,  16  cts;  Raspberries,  28@30  cts; 
Peaches,  peeled,  bright,  20@25  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled, 
halves,  8@9  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled,  quarters,  6@7  cts; 
Apples,  sliced,  bright,  9@12  cts;  Apples,  quarters,  bright, 
7@7>i  cts. 

FLOUR.— Market  Active— Super  $4.25@4.50;  Extra  4  75 
©5^^;  Western  Family  5.37@6.25;  Choice  family,  f8,00@ 

GRAIN  — H7teo/— Quiet,  fair  to  choice,  white,  1.10@1.30 ; 
fair  to  choice,  red,  1,10®1.20.  Coj^n— Southern  white,  80 
82®— Yellow  do  79@£0— Western  mixed  79@80  cts.  Oats- 
68^70  cts. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Timothy  Hay,  dull,  at  $18@$2l 
per  ton ;  Rye  Straw  $13@14;  Oat  Straw  12@14;  Wheat  btraw 
$1000@12.00. 

HIDES.-Green  9@10  cts. ;  Dry  salted  13@14  cts. ;  Dry 
Flint  15@18  cents. 

PROVISIONS.-Baeon  Shoulders,  8  K  ct«.:  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
11>^@11^  cts.;  S.  C.  Hams,  14(glDCt3. 

POTATOES.— Early  Rose  $3.25  per  Barrel. 

EICE.— Carolina  and  Louisiana,  7@7^cts. 

SALT.— Ground  Alum  Sl.05@1.15;  Fine  $1.95®2.10  per 
eack  ;  Turks  Island  30@.'i2  cts.  per  bushel. 

WHISKEY.- $1.00  per  gallon. 

Im  Pmmwm^ 

Of  every  variety,  executed  at  the  Office 
of  "The  Maryland  Farmer." 
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We  offer  for 


SG,  1875,  """""'"""^ 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  WELL  GROWN,  THRIFTY 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
(xrape-Vlnes,  »mall  Frnits. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Xew  and  Kare  F'ruit  and  Ornamentai  Trees. 
£Ivergreen8  and  Bulbous  Roots. 
Ntw  and  Rare  Green  »nd  Hot-House  Plants. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  enquiries. 
Descriptive  and  Il'ustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 
No.  1- Fruits,  10c.    No.       Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
iVo.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.    No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

ELLWANGERiSi  BARRY, 

fe-3t     Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  B3.  Y, 


CHOICE  NEW  VEGETABLES. 

Bntnian  Soinash  ,  dry.  fine  grained,  first-rate;  this  is 
the  only  squash  known  to  have  originated  in  the 
United  Stales.  (25  cts  per  package.)  ialb.v's  »»t  Cu- 
cumber ;  this  combines  in  itself  the  best  qualities  of 
the  White  Spine  and  English  Frame,  being  extra 
large,  very  handsome  and  remarkably  prolific ;  25  cts. 
per  package.  Russian  >iettec!  (jucunib'or ;  very  early, 
skin  of  a  bronze  color  and  thickly  netted;  as  excel- 
lent as  it  is  singular.  Pratfs  fc'arly  S>Teet  Corn  ;  the 
earliest  of  all  varieties  of  market  size.  Xfe.r  Germ  .an 
Watermelon  :  earlier  than  any  other  variety  by  a  fort- 
night. Carter's  I'reiuiun:  («em  Pea  •  very  early,  very 
dwarf,  very  prolific,  decidedly  superior  to  "  Lictie 
Gem."  New  Queen  Onion;  a  white  variety;  the  ear- 
liest onion  grown.  Mammoth  Yeiiov.  Chili  Scpiash  ;  has 
been  grown  to  weig'a  20  ;  ponnds.  Bean  Pf  :;  ;  is  super- 
ior to  common  pea  be&a,  b=i_^  as  round  as  a  shot  and 
veryproliflc  HrTisoii  >..'i»u-p  Tthis  is  the  -Vx^tsfccf  all 
lettuce,  making  heads  the  size  of  er  rly  cabbage.  Sar- 
blehead  Pole  Bean  ;  the  earliest  pole  bean  yet  known, 
pods  very  long  and  tender.  Packages  of  each  of 
the  above  sent  at  Fifteen  Cents  each.  -"Ca  Bouu  et  (i  our  d  : 
20  cts.  per  package.   Eastiaii's  EfirJy  Blood  'i  :Jr^1p  Beet 


endless  variety,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GBEGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
mar-It 


Small  Fruit  for  Spring  Planting. 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 

GOOSEBERRIES,  GRAPEVINES, 

And  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS : 

Also,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Price  List.  Address 
f3t         J    COOK,  Carroll  P.  0.,  Baltimore  Co. 

# FLOWER  POTS, 
STOISTE, 

AND 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  EACH. 
M.  FERINE  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 
711  and  713  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET. 
Bead  for  Prioe  List.  febly 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


J.  C.  HIGGINS, 

DARK  BRAHMAS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

I  have  now  arranged  my  breeding  Flocks  for 
the  season  of  1875 — twelve  in  number. 

They  are  all  made  up  from  my  own  prize  win- 
ning strains. 

Although  my  success  in  handling  this  variety  has 
been  wonderful  during  the  past,  1  am  better  pre- 
pared than  ever  before,  to  supply  stock  from  purg 
Steel  Grey  strains. 

At  the  Detroit  Union  Exposition  held  from  Jan- 
uary i^th  to  2 1st  inclusive,  1  was  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing jMizes  :  —  On  Fowls- — First  Premium  and 
Second  Premiums,  and  Special  for  best  Cock.  On 
Chicks  : — First  Premium — Third  Premium — Spe 
cial  Best  Pair — Special  best  lo  pairs — Special  best 
10  pairs,  bred  by  exhibitor— Special  best  5  pairs, 
bred  in  Michigan  . 

The  No.  of  entries  V(  as  large,  comprising  birds 
from  the  States,  Canada,  and  celebrated  winners 
just  imported  from  England. 

I  have  a  few  choice  trios  to  spare,  at  from  $30 
to  $60  per  Trio.  Pens  of  a  larger  number  care- 
fully mated  for  breeding,  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  limited  number  of  EGGS  for  Hatching,  at  $6 
per  dozen.  Both  Eggs  and  Fowls  guaranteed  to 
reach  their  destination  safely. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Pedigree  List  of  my 
breeding  pens  sent  free  upon  application. 

Address  j.  C.  HIGGINS, 

feb3t  Delhi  Mills,  Michigan. 


BELMONT  STOCK  FARM. 


I  have  two  Thoroughbred  STALLIONS,  two 
Imported  PERCHERON  NORMANS,  and  a  half 
bred,  and  three  Full  Percheron  COLTS — and 
BLACK  HAWK  and  his  son  Albanian,  for  Sale, 
or  to  Let  for  the  coming  season. 

Also,  SHORT  HORN  BULLS  and  BULL 
CALVES,  —  and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
SWINE,  For  Sale. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
feb2t  Near  Charlottesville,  Va. 

CHANNEL  ISLAND  BULLS 

I  have  for  sale  two  Young  BULLS 
of  this  breed — I  one-year  old,  i  two- 
yeavs  old — of  the  very  choicest  stock 
One  of  tlieni  took  the  First  Premium  at  the  latt 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  Fair.  I  am  inducec 
to  offer  them  lor  sale  on  account  of  being  over 
stocked.  1  will  sell  the  youngest  for  $50 — oldes. 
for  $75.  C.  G.  SHIPLEY,  Pikcsville,  Md. 

feb2i* 

S/iQW  .TVill  not  Runt  or  mnko  tho 

A/i^MBwatf  Moa'o  IVocio  Sore. 

\         Xx  Kinger,  81.00 ;  1  m  t  mgs,  per 
W^KBSt^^  ^0"^'       .;  Coppered  B.mg^ 

mJS3SK^Stta^^!^sli^^^'^-'^  Tonga,  $1.26;  by  mail, 
■HHHK^''^^^8^Wi.pOBtpald.  Circulars  free. 

Oct  et  * 


True's  Potato  Planter, 


Will  OPEN  the  furrow,  cur  and  drop  the 
8eed,  with  fertilizsr,  and  cover  the  same 
in  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  acres 
per  day  WASH  &  BHO  ,  Manufacturers, 
feb2t  G  Church  Street,  New  York. 


PATENTS 

OBTASNED,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST,  BY 

LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO. 
Solic  tors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
i^Address  all  letters  to  P.  0.  Boi  444. 

mim  mmii  m  m 

C^HKAPER  than  any  where  else,  Coucorcl— 1  year, 
J  $30  Per  l,tOO-,  extr.^,  $4j;  2  years,  ftml  extra  .select  I 
year,  $45  to  $56  per  1,000.  IVo  one  dare  uiidersell 
iuft.  Delaware,  M  rtha.  lona,  Di^na,  Eumeiau,  Norton. 
Heibeamoiit,  Catawba,  Croton,  lUrtforJ,  and  all  other  va- 
rieties chenuer  than  any  where.  Also  all  small  Fruit 
Plant?.  Aadress 
le-2t  Dr.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  III?. 

*fi^P^  'l^r^  P^rday.  Agents  wanted.  All  classes 

MPc)  J.  yj  <IP/wU  ot  w(  rauig  people  ot  both  sexes, 
;ouog  ana  old,  make  more  money  at  work  for  us,  in  their 
own  localities,  durinu  tbeir  spare  moments,  or  all  the 
lime,  than  at  any  thing  else.  We  offer  emplo\  ment  iliat 
viW  pay  handsomely  lor  every  hour's  work.  Full  partic- 
ulars, terms,  ic,  sent  iree  Send  us  youi  address  at  once. 
Uou't  delay.  Now  is  the  time.  Don't  look  for  work  or 
t)usiae8s  elsewhere,  until  you  have  learned  what  we  oiler, 
ti.  STiNsot*  &  Co  .  Portlaiid,  .Mdiine. 

^END  2jr.  to  G.  P.  ROW  ELL  &  CO.,  New  York,  for 
O  Book  (97th  eoiiioii;  containing  lists  of  aoiO  news- 
pap0rs,  an:l  esiinutes  skowins  co&tof  advenisiug.  fe-iy 


To  xJao  Flower  nn<i  "V  egcLtil>le 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  n  Magnificent 
COJjOIiEI>  Jt^LATM.  Will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
FREE,  on  receipt  of  two  3  cent  stamps  to  r-ay  postage. 

Address,      CROSiyiAf^  BRO.'S, 

kEstadlishcd  i^^o.)  ROCHESTER,  N.  y. 

feb.-?t 


fnn  marVIand  farmer. 


BY  iVlAlL  FREE 


OF 


POSTAGE. 


j^^F"  The  afttniloH  ot 

private  F'fr.xilifJn  aS 
places  whit' f  onr  St'eds 
are  not  kept  for  tale^ 
is  particularly  r*- 
quested, 

J^S^J/andrefhs^  Rural 
Reg-iater  and  jSlmanac 
containing-  (Jatalog-ue 
and.  Prices^  mailed 
tcithout  charge  to  ap' 
plicantst 


DAVID  LANDEETH  &i  SON,  Phila., 

J^Jf  each  subscriber  to  the  Maryland  Farmer 
will  send  us  his  address,  plainly  written  on  a  Postal 
Card,  he  shall  receive  our  Publications  as  they  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time. 

mar-it 


ONE 


FOiEt  sale:. 

ALDERNBY  BULL  CALF, 


(In  Herd  Book,)  nine  months  old — out  of  "  Sun- 
flower"— bred  by  J.  Howard  McHenry,  Esq. 
Also— THREE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PSGS, 

Five  months  old — warranled  pure  bred. 

Apply  to  P.  E.  KELLER,  Manager, 

Burnside  Farm, 
Stevenson's  Lane  Station,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS7 

CHOICE  EGGS  FOR  BATCMIM, 

From  FOWLS  carefully  selected  from  the  BEST 

STRAINS  in  the  Country. 
Yard  1 — Light  Brahmas.    Yard  2 — Part- 
ridge Cocliins.    Yard  3 — Plymouth  Rocks. 
Yard  4 — Brown  Leghorns.    Yard  5 — 

White  Leghorns. 
I^Send  for  Price  List. 

BACON  &  SPINNING, 
mit         Riverside  Station,  Fairfax  Co.,  Conn. 

Plants  for  Winter  Flowering. 

BY  MAIL,  PREPAID 
3  distinct  sorts  Begonias  for  25  cents ;  3  distinct  sorts 
Steviasfor  25  cents;  3  distinct  sorts  Fuchsias  for  25 
cents ;  4  distinct  sorts  Chi-ysaulhemums  for  25  cents ; 
4  distinct  sorts  Basket  Plants  for  25  cents;  4  assorted 
Winter  Blooming  Plants  for  25  cents ;  1  each  Abuti- 
lon,  Eupatorium  and  Pilea  for  25  cents ;  1  each  Violet, 
Pink  and  Mahernia  for  25  cents;  1  each  English,  Get- 
man  and  Variegated  Ivies  for  25  cents ;  1  each  Hetero- 
centrum,  Libonia  and  Ageratum  for  25  cents  Any 
five  of  the  above  collection  for  $1.00.  Send  ten  cents 
tor  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Seeds  for  1875.  A  packet 
each  of  fine  mixed  Balsam  and  Pansy  seeds  gratis 
with  Catalogue.  Address, 


C.  Aw  KEJESEK  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa, 


mar-lt 


PURE  CANE  SEED. 


V._-  .1  lF:S:-LiBETU->n,  V.ZGTJ- 
i>AK  Suiv^c  .-md  <^''o^-  '-^EA^A.- 
PRICES— By  Mail,  Postage  paiii,  50 
cts  per  lb,;  !>^-  E.\  piw-hZZ  ib  or  less, 
"0  (iXij  per  lb.;  o>  ^v  25  lbs.,  ?.0  c'.'*  per 
]b.:  package  ii-c.V'.'JIed,  The  iS'e^aza- 
na  is  ui"023i.>e(i  ironi  our  ii»t  V.  e  re- 
con^n'enr.  .^^.^  _.br-  '^n  for  s:naral 
culti^'c^tiuii.  Two  to  three  lbs.  re- 
quired per  acre    LI  oney  vviLh  order. 

The  Sorfro  Hand  Bock,  contitining 
valuable  rnformation  on  the  culture 
of  Cane  and  m.aking  Sj-rr.p,  and  de- 
scription of  tbe  cel'f '"Tilted* Cook  F"- 
aporator  and  Vici. -r  Cane  Mills,  sent 
free. 


BLYMYER  MA^TUrAOTUR.IIT&  OO- 


GERMANTOWN  NURSERIES, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
THOMAS  MBEHAN,  Proprietor. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  collection  of  Fruit 
Trees,  kept  by  a  first  class  nursery,  especial  atten- 
cion  is  given  to 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

AS  WELL  AS 

In  these  departments  our  endeavor  is  to  make 
them  as  complete  as  ANY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  drouth  of  last  season 
our  OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS,  will  give  entire 
satisfaction.       •  mar-tf 


Will  be 
^iLEO  FREE 
to  all  appli- 
cants.—This  is 
one  of  the  largest 
and  most  compre- 
hensive Catalogues 
,    published;  contains 216 
. .  pages,  over  300  fine  engrav- 
r  .  mgs,  and  gives  full  descrip- 
tions,  prices,  and  directions 
,    for  planting  about  1200  varieties 
,    of  Vegetable  aiid  Flo^.ver  Seeds, 
Bedning  Plants.  Roses,  &c.,  and  is 
.1  valuable  to  Farmer,  Gardener,  and 
•Florist.   Address,  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT  MICH 


mm 

PUNTER 


PLANTS  8  ACRES 
PER  DAY,  with  a 
Team,  Man  and  ^  oy. 

CC^  For  Particulars, 
send  for  Circular,  giving 
description,  cost,  &c. 

Address, 
H.  J.  l^LENT  CO. 
Rociiester,  N.  1\ 


The  American  Sardine  Co.'s  Boneless  Sardines,  are  much 
bett^,  and  less  than^half  the  cost  of  imported  Sudiaes. 


fm  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Prolific  Seed  Cora. 


Mj  Badbn  Pbolifio  Whitb  Corn,  ib  highly  coro- 
mended  by  those  who  used  it  for  seed  last  year.  It 
matures  and  dries  earlier,  is  more  prolific  in  ears, 
has  less  cob,  will  shell  more  to  the  barrel,  and  yield 
more  barrels  to  the  acre  than  any  other  Corn  of 
which  I  have  knowledge — seven  and  eight  perfect 
ears  are  frequently  found  on  one  stalk,  and  four 
ears  to  the  stalk  is  but  an  average  yield.  The  seed 
now  offered  for  sale,  at  $5  per  sack,  of  tw6  bushels, 
is  selected  from  my  crop  of  last  fall's  growth. 

N.  E.  BERRY, 
mar-3t  No.  10  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore. 


TOMATOES, 


The  best,  in  all  respects,  is  the  "ARLINGTOIT." 
This  is  the  celebrated  variety,  for  which  B.  K. 
Bliss  k  Sons,  of  New  York,  paid  the  originator 
$500,  as  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  it. 

'•Head  Quarters"  Seed — raised  by  the  subscriber 
and  originator,  of  this  Variety,  in  liberal  quantity, 
will  be  forwarded,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
for  one  package;  50  cents  for  6  packages;  or,  13 
packages  for  $1.00.  Address, 

H.  B.  SMITH. 

mar.2k  ARLINGTON,  VA. 


Websler's  Onabriilpd  llictionaf|. 

"  The  best  Practical  Enolish  Dictionary  ex- 
tant."—iondon  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1873. 

A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  the  3,000  Illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster's 
Unabridged  we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTIIATIONS. 

er  graved  and  printed  expressly  for  the  work,  at  large 
expense,  viz.: 

AltM8  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

ARMS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  FLAGS,  Ac. 

Thus  adding  another  to  the  many  useful  and  at- 
tractive features  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

The  Autliorlty  of  Kverybody. 

jptiooiT,--  so  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  throughout  the 
country  in  1873  were  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales  of 
any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  send 
to  any  person,  on  apijlication,  the  statements  of  more 
than  iuo  Boolcseliers,  from  every  section  of  theooun* 
try.  Published  by  a.  6i  v.  inKiiHI  A.A1,  Springfield, 
Maas.  noar-lt 


STABLISHED_l8i6, 


CHAS.  SIMON  &^SONS, 

63  NORTH  HOWAKD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Dealers  In 

FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS, 

wonld  call  special  attention  to  their  srilendid  stock 
of  Drf  69  Gooda,  Linen  Uoocls,  Embroideries,  Laco3, 
and  HoBicry ;  the  bess  aesortmeut  of  Mourning 
Goods  lu  the  city. 

SAMPLES  SENT  TREE ! 
All  orders  amounting  to  $20.00  or  over,  will  te 
sent  free  of  freight  charges  by  Express,  but  parties 
whose  orders  are  not  accompanied  by  the  rioncv, 
»nd  having  their  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  must  pay  for 
return  of  the  money. 

mar-ly 


HOLY  TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  YOUNG  I.ADIES, 

Ohurchville,  Harford  County,  Md. 

Rev.  EDWARD  A.  COLBURN,  A.  M.,  Rector. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  locations  in  the 
State.    Terms— $250  for  Ten  Months.  mr6t 

TO  PUNTERS  AND  FARMERS ! ! 

THB  CBABSRT  CHKMICAL  ■WORKS  HAVK  CONCLUDED 
10  OFFRR  THKIR  CELEBRATED 


AZOTIN 


at  reteil  !ti  lot*  to  salt  ciutomers,  for  the  ptirpose  of  more  fT«n- 
•ra1ly  Introducing*  to  pabtic  notice  this  extraordinarv  cheap  and 
powerAll  Mannre.  It  is  not  a  NEW  THING— For  four  years  it 
BO*  been  used  fa  this  Country  and  in  Engluud,  by  mannfactur- 
•r»  of  hlfh  fcrade  Super-Phosphaten,  as  an  Amnioniate  siiper- 
c«d!ncr  Peruriftn  Goaxio  ahnost  entirely,  on  account  of  cheap- 
ness and  safety.  For  while  it  contains  as  largo  a  percentage  of 
Xmmon^a  as  Guano  now  imported  from  Peru,  it  is  in  a  different 
form,  not  being  caustic  and  injuriou"  to  plants  or  roots  vnth 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.  We  claim  to  have  tlie  untjuali- 
fled  endorsement  of  the  leadinjf  chemisU  in  the  country,  as 
also  of  the  luannfacturers  of  the  best  an<]  hijihest  grade  Super  ■ 
Phoirphatea,  and  refer  to  the  letters  published  in  our  paniplilet, 
sent  firee  to  any  address  fnrnlshed  us. 

We  will  sell  flrom  Bag  to  lOO,  at  $50.00  per  ton  of  2.000  lbs. 
tw  qu«ntlti*s  exceeeding  500  ibs.,  delivered  free  on  hoard  vewel 
or  railroad  in  New  York^city  A  guaranlcod  Analysis  sent  wth 
•verr  bill  of  (alo.   Terms  casli. 

ADDRESS.  JOHN  REED, 
I  2  Cliff  St.,  Now  York.     ^ost  i>ox  3,420. 
mar-2t* 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


Spooner's  Prize  Flower  Seeds, 
SPOOJlErS  BOSTON  MARKET 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue, 
with  over  J59  illustrations,  mail- 
ed fi'ee  to  applicant. 

W.  H.  SPOOLER,  Boston,  Mass. 


Jan-8t. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER 
OFFICE. 
AN  ILLUSTRATED  ESSAY  ON 
"DAIRY  ROOMS  AND  DAIRY  FARMING," 
BY  J.  WILKINSON, 
Rural  Architect  and  Consulting  Agriculturist, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Fifty  C«nti  per  copy,  post  paid. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


To  Corn  Growers  aM  Tobacco  Planters. 


Aninioniated  Bone  Super^Phosphate. 

Ammonia  „..  3  18 

Soluble  Phospoate  of  Lime....,,  «...  23  91 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   3.15 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble  Phos- 
phates than  any  other  Fertilizer  sold,  and  is  made  with  same  care  and  supervision  as  our 
EXCELSIOR,  its  only  competitor ;  uniform  quality  guaranteed;  fine  and  dry  ;  in  excel- 
lent order  forMriiiing.    Packed  in  bags. 

FRICES   #4S  TON. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  00. 

mar-4t  43  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SENT  GRATIS!  CHEAP  ENOUGH! 

I  will  send  gratis  on  application  a  46  page  Catalogue,  with  descriptions  and  testimonials  of  all  my 
New,  Early,  and  Late  well-tested  Peaches  :  with  much  valuable  information,  of  what  and  how  to  plant, 
giving  correct  rotation  in  ripening  of  all  desirable  kinds  of  Peaches,  from  early  to  late, 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  the  following  extra,  early  varieties  all  of  which  ripen  from  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  kinds  known  as  EARLY  BEATRICE,  EARLY  LOUISE,  EARLY  RIVERS, 
EARLY  ALEXANDER,  and  AMSDENS  JUNE,  (this  one  offered  in  dormant  bud  only.) 

EABLY  BEATRICE. 

This  variety  has  been  well  tested  in  large  orchards,  and  hundreds  of  bushels  of  this  Peach  have  been 
put  on  our  market  in  1872,  1873  and  1874,  and  on  this  the  severest  test  it  could  have,  it  has  proved 
even  better  than  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  for  it.  It  is  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  Hale's  Early, 
and  free  from  rot,  and  the  Commission  Merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  not  only  say  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  Peaches,  but  one  of  the  Best  Shipping  Peaches  that  goes  on  these  markets,  and 
brings  more  than  double  the  price  of  any  other  peach. 

I  also  offer  an  immense  stock  of  Peaches  in  variety,  in  which  are  ten  new  valuable  and  well-tested 
kinds,  sold  by  no  other  house  this  season,  and  which  will  make  the  season  for  shipping  some  four  weeks 
longer.  By  planting  my  new  early  and  late  varieties,  the  canning  houses  can  run  from  one  to  two 
weeks  longer,  than  even  before  while  depending  on  the  old  kinds.  Among  the  valuable  Late  Peaches, 
I  offer  one  which  ripens  two  weeks  later  than  all  others,  and  in  1373  was  shipped  in  an  ordinary  peach- 
crate  successfully  to  Europe,  via  steamer  from  Baltimprc,  fruit  arriving  in  good  order.  It  is  a  Peach 
of  fine  large  size,  well  tested  in  many  large  orchards  of  Maryland  and  Delaware ;  not  excelled  for 
market  value.    See  Catalogues  for  Testimonials. 

ALSO,  AT  REDUCED  RATES,  A  LARGE  STOCK  OP 
Apples,  Pears,  Clieriies,  Grapes,  Kasyberrtea*  JBlaekberries,  8tra-vrbcrriec,  Gdoseberrieg,  Cur- 
rants, Asparagns,  Rbubarb,  Kvergreen«  Ro«e*«  and  Deelduaus,  Trees  and  Sbrubbery. 

In  fact,  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  usually  found  in  a  flrst-claBS  Nursery  can  be  supplied,  at  much  leag 
than  the  usual  price,  in  order  to  clear  ground. 

I  will  Sell  No,  1  Apple  Trees,  Six  to  Klgbt  Feet  Higb,  at  15  Cts.  Ba^h,  or  $13  per  100  Trees 
Grown  with  care,  and  all  put  out  true  to  name. 
Address  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

GREAT  NORTHBRIi  AND  SOUTHERN  NURSERIFS, 

Jfb  24  4aEjns:wANTJ;p.  wii^minqton,  delawa^^ 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PURE  BONE  DUST! 


PURE  BONE  DUST! 


TO  THE  CONSUMER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 


We  have  now  completed 

OUR  NEW  FACTORY, 

and  with  the  addition  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  are  enabled  at 
the  shortest  notice  to  furnish  in  large  or  small  quantities,  our 

PURE  QBOUND  BONE, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE. 

An  experience  of  - more  than  thirty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  a 

SHFISRIOR  ARTIGI^E, 

(from  crude  stock  p'atliered  daily  from  the  Butchers  in  this  market,  with  whom 
we  have  yoany  contracts,)  coupled  with  the  fact  of  our  inability,  as  to  former 
seasons,  of  filiiiig  all  o^dcr^  sent  to  us,  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  our 
making  T'  considerable  'juilay  so  as  to  n^eet  demands  upon  us,  and  think  we  are 
now  si'v.atcd  to  i")le'r)Sf>  all  tiiat  may  favor  ns  with  a  call.  Tliankful  for  past 
favors  wc  hope  ii:  the  lutT-'re  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

EespectfuUy, 

JOHN  BULLOCK  &  SON, 

61  S.  Gay  Street ,  Baltimore,  3Id. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


"YOUNG  AMERICA" 


—it-- .  •  4 


The  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  whicli  so  far  surpasses  ail  others,  has 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  Cylinder,  Little  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it. 


First  Premium  at  Ngw  York  State  Fair. 

Ohio 

Michigan 


First  Premium  at  N,  Carolina  State  Fair. 
"  .        Nashville,  Tena.,  Fair. 
"  '     *•  Ten  County  Fairs  in  Inda. 


PRICE  $50. 


TRIAL  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NOETH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 
Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  second?. 
LITTLE  GIANT,       4       "         45  " 
MAGIC  MILL,  6 

SINCLAIR  &  CO.'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6  minutsi,  58  seconds. 

WniT3IAX  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Ma» 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


i875 


Seventeen  Years'  Experience 

By  the  Planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  growing  TOBACCO  has  convinced  the  most 

skeptical  that 


in  growing  and  maturing  that  crop.    It  is  now  the  unanimous  opinion  that  "from  tbe  ap- 
plication of  EXCELSIOR  the  crop  is  heavier,  of  FINEB  QUALITY,  CURES  EABLIEK, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  drought,  as  from  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano. 
jJ^We  refer  to  every  Planter  in  Maryland. 

Uniformity  of  quality  guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers , 

JPiriee  #5;^  X^ei-  Ton. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  00. 

mar-4t  4^  W^.  I?i:*att  St.,  Baltimoi'e. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 

BERKSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 

(Bred  from  Imported  and  Prize  Wimiiiig  Stock,) 
A.  SPSCZAZ.ZT'S-  iiT 

GLEN  DALE  STOCK  FARM, 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Aaaress  CHARLESES.  MOORE, 

f^t2i  Grleii  Dale  Farm,  Christiana,  Lan.  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


Eastern  Shore  NURSERIES. 

1,000,000  Plants,  Ko.  1  Conover's  As- 
paragus, one  year,  at  $3  per  1000. 

Concord  Grapes,  1  year  cuttings,  selec- 
ted at  $4  per  100,  $30  per  1000. 

HOUGHTON  Gooseberrj-,  i  year,  $25  per  1000. 

Also,  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock, 
Healthy,  Well-grown,  and  True  to  name — cheaper 
than  any  other  reliable  Nursery  south  of  Penna. 

APPLE  TREES  a  Specialty— varieties  suited 
to  soil  and  climate  of  Maryland  and  the  South. 
3  and  4  yrs  old,  5  to  7  ft,  $10  per  100;  3  to  5  ft  $6. 

Send  for  Spring  Price  List — mailed  free. 

J.  W.  KERR,  Denton, 

mar2t  Caroline  County,  Maryland. 


I  WILXi  SE11.31. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

FROM 

Pure  bred  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
mas  ;  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins  j 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns;  Silver 
Grey  Dorkings  and  Houdans, 
At  ^1.35  per  dozen. 
My  stock  is  all  first  class,  and  I  guarantee  satis- 


faction.   Give  me  a  trial. 


mar2t 


Address 
J.  B.  STICKLE, 
Marlboro,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 


Gosnell's  Impsfial  Yellow  Corn, 


I  call  the  special  attention  of  Farmers  to  this 
Superior  Variety  of  Corn,  which  will  yield  much 
Larger  Crops  on  thin  soil  than  any  other  variety 
of  Corn,  and  will  yield  more  on  rich  land  than  any 
other,  because  it  may  be,  and  should  be  planted 
eloter.  Upon  quite  poor  land,  it  will  yield  from  50 
to  ICO  per  cent.  more.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
stalk  down  to  half  an  inch  diameter,  without  a 
handsome  ear,  with  from  eighteen  to  thirty-four 
rows,  well  filled  out  at  both  ends,  with  deep  grains. 
It  matures  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual 
varieties  of  large  Corn,  and  is  therefore  very  valu- 
able for  replanting,  ag  the  replanting  should  invari- 
ably be  of  an  earlier  kind  than  the  original  plant- 
ing. In  the  latitude  of  Baltimore,  and  south  of  it, 
it  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  planted  as  late  as  the 
middle  and  even  the  last  week  in  June.  It  is  less 
exhaustive  to  land  than  any  other  variety  of  large 
corn,  because  the  stalks  do  not  grow  so  large  or  so 
high.  It  shoots,  upon  an  average,  from  three  to 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  often  as  low  as  the  fifth 
joint,  and  occasionally  at  the  third  and  fourth 
joints.  I  select  my  seed  every  year  in  the  field, 
about  the  time  of  saving  fodder,  taking  the  largest 
ears  froi^i  the  earliest  and  shortest" stalks. 

I  shall  this  year,  as  I  did  the  last,  confine  the  j 
sale  of  my  eeed  exclusively  to  Messrs.  E,  Whitman 
&  SoKS,  Nos.  145  and  147  W,  Pratt  Street,  Bal 
TIS5  0ES,  where  specimens  on  Stalks,  Bars  and  Shell- 
ed may  be  seen.    Price  per  Bushel,  |2.50.  Half 


Bushel,  $1.50. 


mar-2t 


Peck,  $1.00. 

L.  W. 


GOSNELL. 


Clover,  Timothy, 

Orchard  and  Herd- 
Extra  Early  &  Marrowfat 

PEAS,  and  a  general  assortment 
Of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

febU      m  M4^^ET  §TJISET,  PhU^delphia. 


TIis  Green  House^ 

West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

J.  &  B.  L.  WAGNER, 

PROPRIETORS. 


This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  accommodations  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  finest  of  all  kinds  of 
LIQUORS.  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  6t  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  atop 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals.  It  is  the  popular  resort  ot  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  contiBU- 
ance  of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  best  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jan-ly. 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 
Every  professional  and  amateur  Horticulturist 
should  have  a  copv. 

Price  $3,  by  mail  free  of  postage. 
Address      MARYLAND  FARMER  AGENCY, 
 145  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

AMSDEN  PEACH,  Earliest 

Safely  by  Mail,  $1.    Circular  Free 

L.  C.  AMSDEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 

easily  made  by  aelling  TEAS  at  IM- 
PORTERS'  PRICES,  or  getting  up 
clubs  in  towns  and  country  for  the 
oldest  Tea  Company  in  America.  Greatest  induoementff. 
Send  for  circukt.   giUiiTQV  TEA  CO..  148  Gbamberg 


MONEY 
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H0^3&  A^5D  CATTLE  POWDERS, 


EstahlUhed  1868—^  circulation  0/  50  000  reac?ied  in 
1872-8.  Oreatly  enlarged  and  improved  !  LniversaUy 
acknovjJedffed  the  Uirgest,  cheax.e,s',  Jinest,  and  the  beat 
pictorial  jjaper  of  Us  class  in  the  world  ! 

DO  mQT  WAIT! 

BUT  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  A  YEAR  ON  TRIAL  AND 

RECEIVE  A 

Great  Pietjrial 

Library,  for  $1.25. 

In  order  to  increase  the  Circulation  of  the  Illustrated 
Rkcosd,  and  to  introduce  if  t- very-wbere,  the  publighers 
will  send  it  a  year  «ii  Trial,  TO  YOU,  READER,  if  you 
are  not  a  subscriber  already,  including  the  choice  of  one  of 
FOUR  PREMIUM  CHRCMOS  orT  WO  LARGEENGRAV- 
INGS,orH  PfiKMIUvi  OKTHIRTY  ARTICLES— FKBlfl 
— all  foi'  ^'i.-iS-far  less  than  value,  as  all  who  receive  pa- 
pers and  premiums  readily  admit 

vSuSscribe  NO  W  before  this  GREAT  OFFER  FOR  IN- 
TRODUCTION \i  withdrawn. 

The  Illustbated  Recobd  is  a  mammoth  beautifully  Il- 
lustrated Repository  of  Literature,  Fashions,  Household 
Etiquette,  Polite  Education,  Travel,  Stoiies,  Adventures, 
&c..  &o.  Ably  edited— ^ee/>s«/)  with  the  progress  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Discovery  and  is  a  taammoth  encyclopce  Jia  oi 
Amerif"«n  and  Foreian  Literature,  ol  which  it  publishes 
the  Bed,  the  CVecw,"  Richly  and  ProUisely  Illustrated. 
It  is  universally  admitted  the  LARGEST  and  CHEAPEST 
FIRST  CLAS:^  PICTORIAL  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 
Postage  pai  i  by  the  publishers. 

Save  Money  by  subscribing  while  such  great  induce- 
ments are  being  offered,  and 

Alake  Momcj''  by  shoning  papers  and  oremiums  to 
others,  and  raising  a  large  club.  Send  $1  tor  subscription 
and  25  cents  for  expens' s  on  the  premiums  and  by  return 
of  mill  you  will  receive  the  paper  and  prize.  With  these 
to  show  you  can  easily  raise  a  club. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  addressed  to 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD, 

p.  O.  Box  2!  41.  33  and  34  Piirk  Row,  New  York. 

TAKE  NOTICE— ANY  of  the  $1  M^g^zines  or  pipers 
will  be  sent  with  the  Rkcobd  for  $r?.50  extra.  $3  Mdsa- 
lines  for  $2  CO,  and  $-2  U<tgazines  for  8i.75.  Send  ALL 
your  subscriptions  lor  all  your  papers,  and  you  will  save 
from  25  cents  to  ^1  on  each,  if  you  take  The  Illustrated 
Recobd.  jaa-6t.  x 


Free  for  One  Year ! ! 

i^EFlSON.S  sending  through  ns  the  regnlar  sub- 
scription price  of  any  paper,  periodical  or  book, 
costin<i  al.'-5  ov  over,  will  receive  it  at  once  just  as 
ordered,  and  in  adilition.  we  will  send  Fkkk  jkok 
One  VkAK,  '  TUe  Critic"  and  PKEMiUM  PICTURE. 
TiiK  Crti  ric  is  a  new  flrst-cla.s.s,  illubtrated  month- 
ly', full  of  choice  original  literature;  numbering 
among  its  contributors  Konie  of  the  ablest  writers 
in  the  United  States.   No  advertising  sheet. 

Send  for  tree  sample  copy,  explaining  how  we 
are  enabled  to  give  away  one  of  the  best  papers 
published.  AddreKS, 

^  THE  CRITIC  COMPANY, 

Agents  Wanted*  Gallatin,  Tean. 

Jan3t 


Will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate, 
mailed  free  to  all  iny  cnstomers,  to  others  price  25 
cents.    A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  frea. 

Plant  Dt  parlment 

contains  aa  immense  stock  of 
£?ew,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Piants» 
Sets  of  New  Pelargoniums,  Kew 
Zonale  and  Double  Gerani- 
ums, New  Fuc-isias,  New 
Hoses,  New  Heiitropes, 
Begonias,  Dahl.as, 
Gladiolus,  &c. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Beure  d'  Assumption,  Souvinor  du  Congress, 
with  a  collection  ot  other  new 

PE  AKiS. 

EARLY  BEATRICE,  EARLY  LOUISA,  E^RLY 
RIVERS,  with  a  lot  of  other  new 

PE  ACMES. 

A  large  atock  of 

TBATl.AT'PLE,  TEACH,  TLVM, 
CI/EnnJES,  Staiidard  and 
Dwarf,    G  ^  A.  T  E 
riA^ES,  SMALL 
E^iUITS, 
&c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TRESS  in  great  variety  for 
Parks.  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c. 

EVERGREENS  of  all  8iz?s.  All  of  the  Qaest 
quality  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 


Vegetable  Seeds 


of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure,  grown  by  my- 
self, or  specially  for  me,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Being  extensively  ent^aged  in  importing  and  srrow- 
ing  New  and  Rire  Plants,  coneequeailj  my  facili- 
ties for  seed  saving  are  unequalled. 

The  following  Ciitalogues  with  others,  now  ready, 
mailed  free:  No.  1,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trtes.  No.  2,  a  Catalogfuc  of  Garden  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds.  No.  G,  a  Catalogue  of 
New,  Rare  and  beautiful  Plants. 


janly 


JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  Oit^,  D,  C- 
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THE  COMBINED 
And  l^  iieel  Hoes. 


These  excellent  tools  are  of  the  newest  and  most 
improved  coiistructiou,  combining  all  the  good 
points  of  the  original  '  Plant  ts"  ^viLh  new  and 
valuable  f'^atuies,  and  they  are  simple,  artistic, 
compact  and  strong,  w-'rkimg  v  e  I  on  all  noils. 

They  sow  pertectlj'  all  Girden  and  small  nursery 
seeds,  also  show  the  seed  as  it  drops,  never  injure 
it,  never  clog,  drop  evenly,  cover  with  perfect  reg- 
ularity, roll  down  Jigiit  or  heavy,  mark  the  next 
row,  (superior  neuj  style  marker.)  and  turn  at  tlie 
ends  on  the  roller,  without  pausing  or  sowing.— 
The  Machine  holds  one  quart. 

The  Combined  Machine  becomes  a  Wheel  Hoe  by 
removing  one  bolt.  It  has  two  pairs  of  inter- 
changeable tempered  steel  hoes,  one  for  delicate  work 
close  to  the  plants,  leaving  the  ground  level;  the 
other  for  throwing  heavy  furrows  to  or  from  the 
row.  The  first  tending,  the  machine  works  beau- 
tifully as  a  double  wheel  hoe,  afterwards  between 
the  rows.  Il  aKo  has  a  sub-soiler  and  shovel  plow 
for  deep  stirring,  and  for  opening  drills  for  pota- 
toes, corn,  beans.  &c.  Onion  growers  can  sow  their 
crop  any  depth,  width  or  thickness,  and  do  also  all 
the  hoeiug.  with  surprising  ease,  rapidity  and  per- 
fection. No  vegetable  garden  however  small, 
should  be  without  one.  Three  styles. 

PrJces~Delivered  Packed  at  Depots  : 
Planet  Jr.,  Combined,  S^o -Planet  No.  .3,    ■  S16.75 
No.  2.         12— Hoe  Steels,  by  mail,  .:5e. 
"  Dbl.  Whl.  Hoe.lO-Plow  '*  "  .40e. 

The  Planet,  Jr.  has  just  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia,  un- 
doubtedly the  highest  endorsement  obtained  in 
this  country.      Manaiactured  onlv  by 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Office  and  Sample  Rooms :  No.  119  S.  Fourth  street, 
jun4t  Philadelphia. 


Premium  Chester  White, 

BERKSHIRE  &  ESSEX  PIGS, 


Published  Quarterly.  Jaktary  Num- 

.        BER  just  issuea,  and  contains  over  100  Pages, 
(/  '<       500  Engravings,  descriptions  of  more  than 
Y,  '       &00  of  our  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
with  Direction;  for  Culture;  Colored  Plate, 

etc.  The  most  useful  and  elegant  work  of  the  kind  in 

the  world.  Only  25  cents  for  the  year   Publi.shed 

ia  English  and  Grrman.  Address, 

 .  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

dec  2t 


Bred  and  For  Sale  bv 

GEO.  B,  HICKMAN. 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN. 
^C^Send  Siampfor  Circular  and  Price  List. 
jan-6t  * 


OfTR 


Illustrated  Catalogues 


FOR 


J876 


OF 


E?EEYTHINa 


FOR  THE 


GARDEN! 

|(  Seeds!  Plants !  j| 

jlLnpiements,  Fertilizers,  etc./| 

|Nuraberiiig  175  pages  and  containiag  five  j 
fi>eaniiful colored plates,msL\lQd  on  receipt| 
|Of  50  cents. 

jCatalcgxie,  without  plates^  free  to  all. 

35  Cortlandt  St, 

NEWYOBK. 


3  Mo3itIis  F^e©! 

T)Y  subscribing  now  for  IST.").  to  'he  great  Cousoiidat.- 
X)  ed  AgrJcuiiuiaj  Moutblies, 

*'  Practical  Farmer  and  joiirnal  of  the  Farm  " 

24  pages,  vicSiJy  illustrate*!  and  improved  by  new 
t>-pe,  paper,  kc.   Filiea  with  oi  igi;  al  and  thoro'agbly''Prao- 
ticai  articles  for  every 
Fakues,  Gabdsneb,  BuEEDEa  AND  Laibyman-. 

$1.50  per  ammm.   {?r?-'l  firee    Months'  Trial 
only  35  C«;uta. 

Send  2  green  stamps  for  saiaapie  copy  and  our  new  Club- 
bing List.  Address 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  SON. 


janlt 


18  N.  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Advertisers  will  find  it  a  valuablt  tnedium. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


A  Gem  worth  Reading  !~-A  DiamoDJ  worth  Seeing  { 
aAv:E  YOUR  BYEs^mmamm  i 

EESTOEE  your  SIGHT,  ^ff^plfej 
THROW  AWAY  YOUR  SPECTACLES,  alBklH 

By  reading  onr  Illastra-    MDliii'' nl||''rWM 

ted  piiYgioLOGY  AFD  ^mmSmSSm 

ANATOMY  of  tlie  mY&-  W— BEa 
SIGHT.  Tells  how  to  Re-  WmB^^l^^ 
store  Impaired  Vision  and  "^^I^^J'^\J^ 
Overworltcd  Eyes;  Ixow  to  cuic  Weak, 
Watery,  Inflamed,  and  Near-Siarl&ted 
Eyes,  and  all  other  Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 

WASTE  NO  MORE  MONEY  BY  ADJUSTING 
HUGE  GLASSES  ON  TOUR  NOSE  AND  DISFIG- 
URING  YOUR  FACE.  Pamphlet  of  100  page* 
Mailed  Free.   Send  your  address  to  ua  also. 

Gentlemen  or  ladies.  $5  to  $10  a  day  ^aranteed. 
Full  particulars  sent  free.   Write  immediately,  to 

DK.  J.  BALL  &  CO.,  (p.  o.  box  957 

Ho.  91  Liberty  Street,  ITow  York  City,  N,  Y. 

Janly 


ANTALGIC  LINIMENT. 

After  a  test  of  twenty  years,  is  confidently  offered  to  the 
public  as  the  most  powerful  external  remedy  which  baa  ever 
been  discovered  for  the  Cure  of  NEURALGIA,  RHEV- 
MAIISM,  GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  NERVOUS  HEAD- 
ACHE, STIFF  NECK,  LUMBAGO,  SORE  THROAT, 
BRONCHITIS,  and  all  pains  of  the  joints  or  limbs. 

Hundreds  who  have  used  it  give  it  the  strongest  endorse- 
Baent. 

Facts  to  be  Hemembered. 

ANTALGIC  LINIMEJIT  positively  cures  Neuralgia. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  cures  the  worst  cases  of  Bheu- 
matism. 

ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  instantly  cures  Tooth-ache. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  never  falls  to  cure  Gout. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  instantly  relieves  Headache. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  cures  the  Face-achs. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  is  uneoualed  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  all  kinds  of  pains.  It  does  not  blister^  nor  dis- 
color the  skin. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
T.  K.  R0B30N,  Pbopribtob,  Easton,  Md. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Easton,  Talbot  co..  Md.,  April  28th,  1874. 
I  have  repeatedly  used    Hopkins'  Antalgic  Liniment" 
in  my  family  for  Neuralgia  and  Tooth-ache,  and  consider 
it  unequaled  for  these  complainti.   1  believe  it  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Neuralgia  in  the  world. 

H.  P.  HOPKINS, 
President  Board  School  Commissioners  Talbot  count/. 

Easton,  Md..  March  0th,  1874 
This  is  to  certify  that  after  trving  various  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  a  violent  attack  of  Neuralgia,  I  procured  a  bot- 
tle of  "  Hopkins' Antalgic  Liniment,"  applied  it  strictly 
according  to  the  printed  directions,  retired,  slept  well,  and 
awakened  entirely  relieved.  L.  DODSON, 

Officer  of  the  Easton  National  Bank  of  Maryland. 

[From  Rev.  Father  Lilly,] 
St.  Inkooks  Manor,  St.  Mary's  Co  ,  Md. 
JJfr.  Saml  B.  Hopkins  — Dear  Sir— I  have  suffered  severe- 
ly with  Gout  for  several  years.    One  ot  your  good  friends 

f»rocured  me  a  bottle  of  your  Liniment.   I  used  it  and 
ound  more  relief  than  from  any  application  I  ever  made. 
I  can  say  that  you  have  been  my  Good  Samaritan.  May 
our  good  Lord  reward  you.   Very  truly,  yours, 
sep  e-m  THOMAS  LILLY. 


T7T>  T?T?  to  all  applicants,  my  Nursery  and  Bulb  Cat- 
X  iXi^X-^  alogue^.       i(.  P^Q^^ilx,  Bloomin|[ton,  lU. 


New  and  Rare  Plants! 

EstabHshed  in  1823. 

JOHN  FEAST,  Florist, 

«r«  LEXINOTOIV  ST., 
BAX.TIMORE, 

Offersfor  sale  now  one  of  the  largest  miscellaneoug 
collections  of  Plants  in  this  country.  Those  want- 
ing can  be  supplied  on  low  terms,  with  cut  flowers, 
designs  and  plants  for  decorative  purposes ;  all 
orders  puuctually  attended  to,  by  applying  at  the 
above. 

Annually  importing  for  40  years. 


IIUIIAl  PIEOMOiT  LAID  Mil 

And  AdTertising  Centres, 


David  D.  M,  Digges,  Proprietor, 

GORDONSVILLE,  VIRGINIA. 

Hundreds  of  Improved  Farms  and  other  properties  for 

sale  very  cheap.    Send  for 
<«the:  pibomont  land  adv£;rtis&r,*' 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Stamp. 

This  paper  is  the  General  Advertiser  of  Lands, 
and  the  business  cards  of  those  who  want  to  do 
business  with  the  people  of  this — best  of  sections. 

To  those  who  want  to  buy  land,  write  to  ua. 

Business  men  who  want  to  advertise  with  us, 
let  us  hear  frpm  you;  no  paper  has  so  .large  a  gra- 
tuitous circulation  in  this  country  as  ours. 

The  success  of  our  Land  business  depend  on  it, 
consequently,  our  charges  are  small,  and  your 
benefits  must  be  great :  Come  and  view  our  lands, 
if  possible.  july-tf 


E.  N.  FRESHMAN, 

ADVERTISING  AGENT, 

190  West  Fourth  St. 
CIXCIN]VATI,  O. 

Ts  authorized  to  coiitract  /'a?'  adrej  tis- 
ing  in  this  paper, 

BSTIUATBS  FUBKI3HSD  FREE.     SEND  FOR  A  OIRCULAB. 


PAINTER'S  Manuol— Hou.se  and  sign  painting, 
graining,  varnishing,  polishing,  kjiNoinining 
papering,  lettering,  staining,  gildiiig,  glazing,  sil- 
vering, glass  staining,  anaiy.sis  of  coh^rs,  harmony, 
coutrtist,  Ac  50  cts.  Book  of  Alphal)ets.  50.  .Mook 
of  Scrolls  and  Ornaments,  $1.  Carpenter's  Manual, 
50.  Taxidermist's  Manual,  50.  Soap-nmlier's  Man- 
ual, 25.  Guide  to  Authorship,  .10.  Lightn ing  Cal- 
culator, 25.  Hunter  and  Trapper's  Guide,  20.— 
Horse  Breaking  and  Training,  25.  Dog  Trnining, 
25.  Emnloyment  Seeker's,  Guide,  2.5.  Watchmak- 
ers and  Jewelers  Manual,  60.  Of  booksellers,  or  by 
mail. 

JEJSSB  HANEY  <fe  CO.,  119  Njissau-st.,  N".  Y. 


tn^  Maryla 


Ni)  PARMEt 


A  GSEAT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 


To  Manufacturers  and  Farmers,  and 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  Patent  Rights. 


HIGHLY  IMPORTANT. 

Farmers  have  long  had  improved  implements,  for 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  raking  bay  ;  for  seeding 
and  planting  grains,  and  sowing  fine  cultivators; 
for  harvesting,  threshing  and  cleaning  grain,  and 
most  other  kinds  of  work  ;  but  they  have  no  im- 
proved machine  for  hauling-out  and 

SPREADING  BARN-YARD  MANURES ; 

and  still  have  to  do  that  hard,  tedious  work  with 
fork  and  shovel  by  hand,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  get 
it  spread  evenly,  in  that  way. 

But  now  I  have  invented,  and  here  offer  them,  a 
new  and  useiul  implement,  which  will,  rapidly  and 
easily  unload  and  spread  the  manure  equally  over 
the  land,  as  fast  as  the  team  walks  and  draws  the 
wagon  across  the  field  ;  while  the  teamster  "has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sit  on  the  box  and  drive  the  team, 
and  with  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the  labor  ;  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  labor 
is  in  unloading  and  spreading,  the  manure  in  the  old 
way. 

It  is  effective^  simjjle  and  cheap,  not  costing  more 
than  $25  or  $30,  exclusive  of  the  wagon  or  cart,  on 
which  it  is  drawn  ;  and  it  may  be  used  on  any 
common  farm  wagon  or  cart ;  or  a  pair  of  wheels 
and  axle  may  be  made  for  it. 

This  implement  was  patented  in  August  of  this 
year ;  and  Rights,  to  make  and  sell,  in  Stete  or 
States,  are  now  offered  for  sale,  to  manufacturers 
and  others,  at  very  low  prices,  as  it  was  invented 
in  the  interest  of  farmers,  and  it  is  desired  that  they 
shall  have  the  machine  as  low  as  possible— therefore, 
the  patent  right  is  offered  very  low. 

The  prices  for  Rights  of  States  will  be  very  low, 
as  follows  : 

Riiibts  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  will 
be  sold  for  |500  each  ;  or  two  of  them  together  for 
$800.  The  otber  States  will  be  sold  for  $300  each  ; 
or  two  of  them  for  $500.  Part  cash  and  part  good 
real  estate  will  be  received  in  payment  for  rights  of 
States,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

This  matter  is  truly  worth  the  active  attention 
of  manufacturers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
Patent  Rights.    Send  for  circulars,  with  descrip- 
tions, drawings,  and  further  particulars — Address 
Col.  D.  S.  CURTISS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Oct.  18H. 


nov-4t 


The  Frnit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener 

glBBBBSI^^^^HV  will  be  sent  fbek  for  3  months  to 
all  who  will  pay  postage  at  office 

SWn'KTrnnCI     °f  delivery.   We  do  not  ask  any 
rill  1  I  Mn    one  to  subsciioe  for  our  paper  until 
they  know  what  they  are  to  get. 
PDPP         It  sptaks for  itself.   Price  only  $1 
I-  il  V\h         per  year.   Our  SitlALL.  FRUIT 
A  iiiJOJ.        INSTRUCTOR  is  a  work  of  64 

    pp.  that  tells  in  simple  language 

SSBBlBSSaaBBBB^ just  how  to  grow  fruits  in  abun- 
dAAM  for  home  use  or  market.   Price  26  cts  postpaid.  _ 
X.  M.  P¥RI>T.  BoctuHw,  K,  T. 


The  Emerald  Cook, 

The  largest  and  best  Cooking  Stove  in  the  market. 
Also  manufacture  and  sell  the  VIRGINIA,  VIR- 
GIN QUEEN,  WELCOME,  SEA  BIRD,  and  AD- 
VANCE Cook  Stoves,  and  a  beautiful  SIX-HOLE 
RANGE,  with  Warming  Closet— No.  1  Baker; 
and  a  large  variety  of  HS ATING  STOVES.  Manu- 
facturer and  proprietor  of  the  BEST  FIRE-PLACE 
STOVES  in  the  world— the  "FAME,"  "REGULA- 
TOR" and  "CHAMPION."  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

JAS.  ARMSTRONG, 

60  Light  St,,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FOUNDRY,  Port  Deposite,  Md. 
nov.l-jr 


ALMACE'S 

I»  ^  I»  E  R. 


C 
H 
It 

I 

T 
I 


OF  HIS 


SERMONS 


The  Editor  of  a  prominent  Christian  journal 
in  the  "Wedt  says:  "I  pronounce  The  Chbis- 
TiAN  AT  WoHK  the  best  religious  weekly  in  the 
world,  my  own  paper  not  excepted." 

To  each  subscriber  is  presented  a  novel,  uni- 
que, and  beautiful  premium,  a 

Portfolio  of  Gems, 

BY  A.  HENDSCHEL 
Twelve  charming  sketches  for  the  parlor  table, 
in  an  Illuminated  Portfolio,  SJjxlO^^  inches. 
Subscription  price,  including  postage  on  the 
Portfolio,  and  also  on  the  paper,  as  required 
by  the  new  postal  law  after  January  Ist,  1875, 

B3  'i5.  No  frames,  no  mountings,  no  extras  of  any 
ind. 

A  CHOICi:  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Subscribers  who  may  prefer  our  sphndid 
Chromo,  after  Landseer's  great  animal  paint- 
ing, "Thb  Twin  Lambs,"  size  22xa8  inches, 
can  hare  it  Cunmounted)  at  the  same  price — 
Without  Premium  $3. 


IV      tit  WOlili, 

A gent»  wanted.    Liberal  commissions. 
Exclusive  territory  guaranteed.   Samples  and  circulars 
sent  on  application  to 

HORATIO  C.  KING,  Publisher, 

lf«W  Toi^ 


The  MARYLAND  FARMlEk. 


BAUGH  &  sons 
High  Grrade  Alaimre  for*  To"bacco. 


The  old  established  article  sold 
Pure  Ground  Bones,  Pure  Bone 
for  making  Super-Phosphates 


TS^^^'Siipcr-Pteijliate  o 


under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Also 
Meal,  and  a  full  line  of  Chemicals 


mar  6t 


No.  103  SouTfi  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mm 


OIL  VITRIOL, 


SALT  CAKE,  (Siilpli.  Wa), 
KAMTE,  (Siilph.  Potash), 


MTRATE  SODA, 
Clilorcaliiini,  (lur.  Potash.) 


Manufacturers  and  Manipulators  of  Phosphates, 

On  Orders  and  Formulas  furaished  by  our  Customers. 

WE  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  THE  FOLLOWING  aOODS.  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  ABSOLUTELY 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION: 

DISSOLVED  GROUND  BONE,  Containing  3  per  ct.  of  Ammonia, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  AM  SRICAN  BONE  ASH, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOSPHATE. 

SLINGLUFF  &  C0„,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OFFICE,  WORKS, 

155  W.  FAYETTE  ST.         FOOT  OF  LEADEMALL  ST. 

Jan-ly 

Sands  Miffs  Co. 


i 


OfEce  IKEaryland  Farmer,  Salt. 


mn  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Maryltand  Agriculiiiral  College. :QR^P£YiNES 


Located  on  the  Washington  Branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail 
road,  nine  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, and  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Baltimore. 


L\RGT5ST  STOCK  TN  AMERICA;  q-alitj  fxtra; 
j  reduced  pricps.    Price  L'st  frfe 
!  T.  S.  HUBBARD  F.-edou:-*,  N  Y. 

i  aug-9t. 


The  Tjext  Session  will  commence  on  the 

15th  September,  1874, 

and  end  the  last  week  ia  Jane,  1S75.  It  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  twenty  wetks  each. 

In  addition  to  Agriciiimre  and  the  Sciences  per- 
taioini/  thereto,  a  full  CoUesiate  Course  is  taught. 

STUDENTS  who  do  not  desire  to  take  the  whole 
Course  are  allowed  within  reasonable  limits,  to  se- 
lect such  studies  as  their  parents  and  guardians 
mav  designate. 

TH3ilS  IS  NO  CHARGE  POS  TUITION. 

Charge /d?' board,  l7icliidhig  Fuet,  Gas, 
lyas/ilr/g,  d'c,  ^W0pe7^  term, 
and  a  Mat7^lciUatio7i 
fee  0/  ^'6. 
THE  FOLLOWING  IS  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Hon.  A.  Bowie  Davis. 

President. 
Hon.  James  T.  Earie, 
Ezra  Whitman,  y  s;i. 
Co!.  Edward  Ll<  ya, 
J.  Hoivard  jIc  lieary,  Esq 
Allen  Dodge,  Esq. 
Hoa  JoliD  F.  Lee. 


His  Excellency,  James  B. 
GiOome,  Gov.  M  l. 

Hon  John  Lee  Carroll, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Hiues, 

Speaker  House  Delegates. 

Prof.  N.  H.  Ne^ai, 

Pres.  State  S.hool  Com- 
mission. 


PO¥IONA  NURSERY. 
TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 

For  IllustrRted  Catalogue  f32  Pages)  telling 
what  and  how  to  Plant,  with  36  jears  experience, 
send  10  cents — Price  L'st  Free, 
noly  -  WM   PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Gale's  Hay,  ta  and  Mi  Mm^ 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER, 
ARE  THE  BEST  IN  AMERICA. 


E^^For  further  information  apply  to 

Oen.  SAM'X.,  JTOIVES, 

President. 

P.  O.  Address,  College  Station,  Prince  George  Co.,  Md 
june-ly. 

A.  G.  MOTT, 

IVo,  40  EINSOK,  STREET, 

Cnear  the  Bel-Air  Market,  BALTIMORE,) 
MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

AGBIGULTUaAL  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 

If  you  want  a  superb  Harvester,  buy  an  jETNA.  At 
Pi-jaiico,  for  three  successive  years  the  TJ^iA  won  the 
first  premium.  Price  of  Mower  $115.  Combined  Reaper, 
with" Geared  See!  and  Dropper  AttHchmeut,  $165. 

THE  WILEY  PLOW 

a  head  of  all  competitors.  We  make  all  size?  of  this  ad- 
mirable plow.  RIGHT,  LEFT  HAND  AND  SIDE  KILL. 
Also  the 

Miuor  &  Horton,  Emplre,.PIug^  Woodcoclt, 

and  other  Dopular  PLOWS.    CASTINGS,  by  piece  or  ton. 

Corn  Plautej's,  with  and  without  Guauo  Attachment, 
$23  and  §-21  each.   The  best  pattern 

Cucumber  Wood  Pump 

for  shallow  and  dieo  wells.  Several  second-hand  Buck- 
eye  Mowers  (or  sale.  Mowing  Machines,  and  other  im- 
plements repaired  with  despatch.  A  call  is  solicited. 


jan-4t 


WILL  last  a  Lifetime. 

19  Siz^;  Cuts  trom  20  to 
50  basbels  per  hour. 

THEY  ARE  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

Don't  keep  them  if  you 
lon't  like  tbem. 

CIRCULARS  FREE. 


C.  J.  KlNSOLVIi\G, 

WasDington,  D.  C. 


W.  S.  TAYLOR, 

The  Elms  Stock  Farm, 

(P.  0.  Box,  No.  509.) 

BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Percheron  Horses, 
Jersey  Cattle, 

Berkshires,  &c. 

i  Publishers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

IChromos  &  Engravings, 

I        Singly  or  by  the  One  Hundred  Thousand. 
y^92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

I  Special  Rates  will  be  made  i^itb  publishers  desir- 
ing chromes  in  quantity.  jan-tf. 


The  MARYLAND  FAkM£k. 


WM.  KNABE  &  CO.'S  I 

CRANO,  SQUARE  A«0  OPRtGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE  INSTRUMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  FORTY 
YEARS,  AND  UPON  THEIR  EX'^ELLBNCE  ALONE  HAVE  ATTAINED  AN 

Ifif ilBliSIi  PiS^SillilCB 

WHICH  ESTABLISHES  THEM  AS 

Unequaled  for  their  lone,  lotteh.  Workmanship 

and  jDtirability. 

THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  SEVENTY-FIVE   GOLD  AND    SILVER    MEDALS  OVER 

ALL  COMPETITORS. 


8^- 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  No.  350  "W.  Baltimore  St. 


(Above  l6th  Street.) 

NEW  YORK. 


Nob.  I,  3,  5  and  7  N.  Eutaw  St. 

BALTIMORE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FAkMER. 


G.  DURBOROW, 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR 


THE  BURDrCK  INDEPENDENT  REAPED,  with  BALI  LuO^r^  ol:[  r-BAKE.  wa^  a^7arde'=!  FIRST 
PREV4IUM  and  DIPLOMA  at  Marylnnd  State  Fair.  1ST3.  Ti^p  CO'^nUNfiD  KIRCY  njAPEK  and 
WOVVEK  with  BALTIMORE  SELF  RAKE,  received  FIR<^T  Pn^jMiUM.  at  Moiitgoruerv  Conrlvtmd 
Carroll  County.  Maryland  Kairs,  1873.  The  KIRxsY  TVVO-\YniiroL  QVV^ER,  received  FIRST  FRE< 
MIUM  at  Carroll  County,  Frederick  County  and  Montgomery  C^ouniy ,  Tiiaryland  Fairs,  1873. 

Simple,  Sti:*omg^  autl  I3^i3ra.l>Ic« 

POSITIVELY  NO  SIDE  DRAUGHT,  NO  WEIGHT  ON  THE  HORSES'  NECKS.  Extras  and  repairs  constantiy  cJi 
hand.   Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

ALSO  DEALER  IN 

Of  all  Kinds,  CUCUMBEE  FUMPB,  SEEDS,  &o. 
dec-ly  55  Liglit  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Bid. 


F.  M.  Mikmrnwrnrn'mm 


MARYLAND 


KLINEFELTER  BROS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 


Dealers  in  Cotton  Bagging,  Ropes,  Twines,  &c. 

SUPPING  AND  GRAIN  BAGS  FOR  HIRE. 
fS-TOBAOOO    BAGS    A  SPECIALTY. 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  &  Pratt  Streets, 

»-i7  BALTIMORE,  MB. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


ICstat»li®liea  in 


C.  C.  c&  R.  H.  HYATT, 

GENERAL 

Commissioii  IVTercliaiits, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Pratt  and  Light  Streets, 

CHOICE  POULTRY. 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Cochins, 

BuiF  Cochins,  and  Sebright  Bantams, 

And  can  also  furnish  most  of  the  varieties  of 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS,  DUCKS  AND  TURKIES, 

At  very  low  prices  for  pure  bloods.     Have  a  large  stock  Light  Brah- 
mas  on  hand,  and  can  fiil  orders  in  any  quantities  with  N^o.  1  birds. 

Satisfaction  given,    No  Circulars,  but  gladly  write  any  infornjation. 

Prices  usually  from  $4  to  $6  each — some  very  extra  birds  a  little 
higher.    Prices  include  boxing,  &e. 

A  fex7  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  same  stock  as  stock  1st  Prize  at  Con- 
Eeticut  State  Agrictltural  Exhibition  last  September.  Extra  fine  speci- 
mens $10  each  at  8  weeks  old. 

O.  IE*.  IN'ETTLETOIV, 
nov-ly  Box  530,  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


RKSHIRE  PIGS 

Partridge  Cochin  and  White  Leghorn 

At  $4  each,  or  $10  per  Trio. 

CHARLES  S.  TAYLOR, 
tim^  WjQoaa  Stock  Farm,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


MARYLAND  POUDRETTE, 

Rich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  contaicing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  bay 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNESIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quastitiss.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2.000  pounds,  by 

28  Holiiday  street,  Baltimore. 

Oct  6-t  ^ 

ioo,ooo  FEAca  TaEKS, 

BESIDES  A  VAKIED  A]S"D  GENERAL  ASSOKTMENT  OF 

For  sale  very  low,  at  Middletown  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 

For  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Priee  List — free— address 

octiy  MIDl>I.^TOWX,  New  Castle  County,  Bel, 


ffiilftS  1.  iA»¥£¥, 

"West  Grrove,  Chester  Countv,  P*a. 

Breeder  ^  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 

INCLUDING 

Also,  Yoi  kshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Da.k  Brah.na  Chickens, 

octly  <Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 


loO  Azores  Mea^^v  Soil. 


ATWOOD,  ROOT  &  CO. 

CA.STLE  BROOK  >sUR3ERTES, 
GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 
CELEBRATED  GEr<;EVA  PEAR  TftEES, 
And  General  iN'ursery  Stock.    Send  for  Price  List,  octet 


O 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


W  HITMAN' 

AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS. 


"thimble  skein. 

Capacity. 

8  inch  Thimblo  SkeiD,  Light  2^Horse  $115  00— 2500  lbs. 

3i  "  Medium  2  Horse   120  00—3000  lbs. 

Si  "  ■      "    Heavy  2  Horse     127  60— 4000  lbs. 

S|  "        "        "    3  or  4  Horse     132  60— 6000  lbs. 

3|  **        '*        "    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains  ;   142  50 — 5000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 

IRON  AXLE  WAGONS. 

IJ  inch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  §120  00—  2300  lbs. 

If  "        "          Medium  2  Horse                            125  00—  2800  lbs. 

1 J            "          Heavy  2  Horse                               132  50—  3500  lbs. 

2     "  fot    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,                                     150  00 —  5000  lbs. 

2J  "                4                        "               170  00—  7000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  and  Scuts  furniibhed  for  cither  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  AVagons  at  the 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Scat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  "$6.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

WHITMAN  &  SOZHTS^ 

Nos.  145  &  147  W.  Pratt  Street, 


The  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  OFFER 
EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE- 
MENTS to  SMART,  ENERGET- 
IC MSN  AND  WOMEN  WHO 
ARE  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 
TO  ENGAGE  IN  THE  SALE  OF 
the  WORLD-RENOWNED  WIL- 
SON SHUTTLE  SE¥/ING  MA- 
CHINES, in  UNOCCUPIED  TER- 
RITORY, For  further  Particu- 
lars Address  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  WEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,  BOS- 

DiP-o.=«A  OF  HOi^oR     LOUIS,  IMEW  ©KLEAPIS, 

OR  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


THE  WILSON  SEGEIVED 
THE 


AT 

VIEMSA,  AUSTRIA, 


june-ly 


Retail  Store,  33  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 


JOHM  A.  IdORB, 

Breeder  cp  Cuoicb 

Of  the  lollowing  Leading  and  Popukr  Varieties  : 
White  and  Fatrldge  CochinSf  Plymouth  Hocks  and  LigJit  Brahmas, 

Winners  of  two  Silver  Cups,  three  Specials  and  eight  Society  premiums,  at  the  Great  Show,  held  in 

Portland,  Jamiary  13-16,  1874. 

3E:GGS  m  PER  DOZEN, 
Carefully  Packed  and  delivered  to  Express.       Young  Fowls  for  sale  in  the  Fall.  All 
Jan-3t  Orders  accompanied  by  the  Cash,  will  be  promptly  filled. 

BAI.TIMOBE.  MI>. 

C.  R.  HOG  ATT,  Proprietor. 

Capacity  350  Guests, 


Has  just  received  a  series  of  Costly  and  Elejrant  Improve- 
ments, embracing  every  Department  of  the  Kotei,  having  been 
Kemodsled,  Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished  thrcujshout 
therebj'  supplying  a  want  long  lelt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"FIRST  Class  hotel,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$2  50  per  day. 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elegant  and  exten- 
sive RESTAURANT  in  the  city,  thereby  enabling  persons  to 
ecgage  Rooms  a^d  live  ou  tlxe  European  plaa*  if  so  desired, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


THE  Largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

FRESH  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS 


Kirei?  oM'®i>ed  in  Baltimore. 

EMBRACING  ALL  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  VARIETIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 

AND  OP  EUROPE. 


WE  BA  YE  LAID  IN  AN  UiS  USUALL  Y  LARGE  STOCK  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
AND  ALSO  OFFER  AN  ASSORTMENT  NEYER  EQUALLED  IN 

BALTIMORE  OF 

Seed  Potatoes,  Millet, 

Clover,  White  Clover, 

Timotliy,  Alsike  Clover, 

Orchard  Grass,  Lucerne, 
Rye  Grass,         Hungarian  Grass, 
Kentucky  Blue  Gass,         Herds  Grass, 
Seed  Oats,  Wheat, 

Corn,  Rye,  Buckvt^heat, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Prices  as  Lotv  as  those  of  any  other  First- Class 

Seed  House. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

BALTIMOEE,  MD. 
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WIRE 

ORMMTAL  fIRE  f  ORO. 

X>TJFXJI^  OO. 
ISTo.  36  jSTortli  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Mel. 

MANCFAOTURB 

Wire  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  5z;c. 

SIEVES,  FENDERS,  CAGES,  SAND  &  COAL  SCREENS,  WOVEN  WIEE,  a«5. 
noviy  iilso,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Chairs,  Settees,  &c.,  &e. 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Fin®  SilTirwar®  aid  Eici  l®w 

IMPORTER  AND  DIALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  OF  NEW  DESIGx^S, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  Silverware,  made  on  the  premises,  and  of  tbe  Finest  Standard  Silver,  ail  of  wbicb  we  ciTc? 
.at  tbe  lowest  prices,  at   

Dec-iy  .        No.  135  W.  Baltimore  St,  near  Calvert  St.,  Baltimor©. 


GEO,  J.  STORCK, 


ADOLPH  STORCK. 


EDW.  J.  STORCK. 


A.  STORCK  &  SONS, 

No.  77  E.  Monument  St.  and  259  JSf.  Front  Street^ 

NEAR  BELAIR  MARKET, 

DEALERS  IN  LUMBER, 

WHITE  PINE,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

Weather-boarding,  Partition  Laths,  Palings,  Fencing,  Shinglei,  &e. 

YELLOW  PINE  Joists,  Scantling  and  Floorings,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

All  kinds  of  Scroll  and  Ornamental  Work — such  as,  Brackets,  Barge  Boarding,  Fiuials, 
Arbor  Sweeps,  Mouldings,  Newel's  Bannisters,  Balustrades,  Bed-posts,  Table  Legs,  Tea 
Pins  and  Balls,  &c. 

Particular  attention  given  to  getting  out  and  working  Hand  Rails  readj  to  p«t  mp  W 
suit  any  style  of  stairway,  for  the  Country  Trade. 
HUBS  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  a  SpfiCiALTY. 

.^^In  offering  the  above  articles  we  likewise  desire  to  inform  our  friends  in  the  oomntry 
that  we  always  buy  oa  takb  iJi  bxohangb  for  the  same,  Cedar,  Locust  and  Chesn»t  Postal- 
Black  Gum,  White  Oak  and  Locust  Tiflito  for  Hubs;  and  krge  Whits  Oak  Lojs  las- 
Meat  Blocks,  SitT-lj 
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mm.  cifiiui  IRKS, 

T^^EW^HK,    IV.  J. 

K'otice  to  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Tobacco  Planters. 

Twenty-four  years  trial  in  America  and  England — we  offer  you 

LISTER  S  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS, 

Not  to  be  excelled  by  any  Manufacturers. 

Lister  s  Standard  Bone  SiiperpJiosphate  of  Lime^ 

Guaranteed  to  be  Cheaper  than  the  best  Phosphate  in  the  market, 
and  up  to  the  analysis  represented. 

Lister's  Celebrated  Bone  Dust — Bone  Meal — and 

Bone  Flour. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SOI^,  . 

L.  KELLUM  &  CO,  [  Sole  Ac>ents, 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  ^  Baltimoke. 

seplT        

'"""""''EDWDr^jT^YANS  &  GO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

iiiSIlf  MEi  ftit  SE£»8Kii 


A  complete  assor.^.meBt  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORN  A- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &c. 

Uarden  and  Flower  Seede,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Hedge 
Seeds,  &c.,  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

JS^Descriptive  Catalogues  and  price  lists  mailed  to  appMoanta.  raar-ly 

SMITH,  BIXON  &  CO., 

Commission  Paper  Warehouse 

MANUFAOTDEEES  OP 

PAPER  BAGS, 

33   Sontli   Charles  Street, 

BAJ^TIMORE,  MD. 
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R.  SIlSrCLAIR  &  GO. 

ma:nufacturebs  of 

AOBICyLTOBIL  !iPLEiENTS&IO  ilCHINEBY, 

ALSO,  GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

G-ARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 


Wculd  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  and  customers,  to  the.  following  firgt-clagg  Ma- 
chinery and  Implements,  vhich  we  guarantee  to  be  equal  to  any  article  of  the  kind  made  in  this  Coun- 
try, being  all  of  our  own  Manufacture. 

We  name  in  part,  such  Machines  as  are  required  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Seasons,  viz  :  SI^CIiAIH'S  FATE^^^T  M AsTICATOK, 
or  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  ;  Hand,  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Sinciair's  Patent  Screw  Propeller  May  gtraw  Si  Fodder  Cutters, 

of  which  we  make  four  sises,  viz  :  Light  Hand  Power,  Hand  Power,  several  sizes,  and  Horse  Power 
three  sizes.  All  of  the  above-named  Cutters  are  our  own  Patents  and  Manafacture,  and  are  such  as  we 
can  recommend. 

Reading's  Patent  Horse-Power  Corn  Sheller,  with  Fan  Attachment. 

Sheller,  plain. 

Double  Spout  Hand  or  Power  Sheller.    Single  Spout  Shellers— all  kinds. 
Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  tor  Farm  and  Piamation  use.    WHEAT  AND  CORN 
FANNING  MILLS. 

"  Anderson's"  Agricultural  Steamer,  for  preparing  feed  for  Stock     The  best  in  usa. 
Threshers  and  Separators— d.ffertsac  kinds  and  sizes. 
Horse  Powers,  all  sizes  and  patterns. 

Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Horse  Power  Hoad  Scrapers,  Hay  and  Straw  Presses. 

Plows,  different  kinds  aud  sizes,  Harrows,  Cnit ivratovs,  t^nd  all  kinds  of  Fararinor  and  Horti- 
cultural  Tools.  Address,  R,.    ®l]^OiL.-A.IR.    &  OO- 

Dec-ly  62  Liglit  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ISrOiLH  WAJLKER  &  CO. 

THE 


OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  orderiDg 

CLOTHING  AND  UNDEBWSAR  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  apnlication  their 
improved  and  accurate  RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Clotlis,  Oasslmeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &g.,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHU/G  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

mom  WALKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Fm-nishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

Nos,  165  &  167  TV,  BALTI3IOBE  ST., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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.  0.  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE   BARNUM'S   HOTEL,  Baltimore, 


HATS.  FURS.  UMBRELLAS. 


Wm,  W.  Pretzman. 


Gr.  E.  S.  Lansdowne, 


BONE  MANURES. 

Guaranteed  Uniform 

m  QXJALITT  AND  CONDITION, 

Reliable  for  all  Soils, 

Crops  and  Climates. 
Send  for  Circular. 
J.  KAIiSTON  &  CO. 
170  Front  St.,  N.Y. 


Ir^nm^UB,  DAIRYiVSEN,  STOCK 

a»<l  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  FISH  CCLTCRISTS,  APIARIANS, 
or  Hcy  perBcn  that  keeps  even  a  HORSE,  a  COW,  or  POl'LTKY, 
or  Is'  ioteresteil  in  the  advancement  Hnd  improvement  In 
A{;KI(X"LTL'RE,  whether  h©  lives  in  CITY,  TOWjS",  or  CCUM'RY, 
before  subscribing  for  any  other  publication,  should  exiunine  the 

LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL 

Proiiouncecl  the  roost  ABLE,  VERSATILE  and  READABLE 
Journal  of  its  class.  Beautifully  Printed  and  Iliustrated. 
Kationul,  giving  equal  attention  to  the  Stock  Interests  of  every 
State.  Kdited  in  separate  departments,  Slonthly.  1.50  per  year. 
6th  Volume  begins  January,  1875.  Pays  eunvnssers  best. 
Aceots  Tvanted  evfTVTvhcre.  Specimen  copy,  10  cents.  «» 
Address,  LIVE  STOCK  JOiRNAL  CO.,  BUFi'ALO,  M.  Y. 

dec  3t 

ar.  TSLZiNrr^Ei'^, 

BREEDER  OF 

m  mm  rem 

ORIGINATOR  AND  BREEDER  OF 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  FOWLS, 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Fowls  for  Sale 
AT  FAIR  PRICES. 
JP.  O.  Address f  Olean  Street, 

WCRGESTEH,  MASS. 
[YARDS  AT  TATI^UCK.] 

I  claim  to  have  bred  Brown  Legborn  Fowls  as  long 
as  any  peraou  in  America,  and  to  have  the  Largest 
White  Ear-Lobs  Stock  there  is  now  in  the  world. 
Am  breeding  them  at  Btiflfalo,  N.  Y.,  for  my  weatern 
trade,  and  at  several  other  places  beaide  my  Home 
Yards..  Have  over  2000  Thorough  Bred  Chickg. 
I  alao  offer  to  beat  with  said  Brown  Leghorns  any  other  breed  of  fowls  in  the  world — layinp:  egg3,  or 
for  early  poultry.    They  are  non-sitters.    Have  taken  1st  and  special  premiums  at  all  the  exhibitions  I 
have  attended  this  season.    Am  breeding  from  three  Ist  premium  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  and  several  2d 
and  3d  premiums.    Have  sold  no  pbemidm  birds. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

STRAWBERRIES,  GRAPES  &  CURRANTS, 

and  have  several  acres  under  cultivation — have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society's  annual  exhibition,  for  largest  and  best  collections  Strawberries,  five  years  in  succession, 
and  have  sold  Strawberries  grown  out  of  doors  at  a  higher  price  per  quart  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State.  I  also  offer  a  limited  number  of  Plants  of  my  new  seedling  Strawberry,  Kinnej's  No.  1 0.  I  have 
tested  (he  No.  10  thoroughly,  fruiting  one  acre  the  past  season,  and  shall  set  5  acres  lor  next  season.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable  Market  Strawberry  I  am  acquainted  with.  Is  a  seedling  of  Wilson  crossed 
on  Jucuuda.  Is  a  better  berry  in  every  respect  than  the  Wilson,  and  nearly  two  weeks  later,  la  just 
what  we  have  all  been  watching  for.  It  does  remarkably  well  in  all  soils  where  it  has  been  tried.  As 
hardy  as  Wilson,  is  stronger  in  growth,  and  as  productive. 

I  shall  sell  a  limited  number  of  plantg  ift  the  spring  of  1^15,  at  $3  per  dozen,  $20  per  hundred,  and 
$100  per  thousand,  geply 


K8NNEYS    BROWN  PRINCE 


d 

1 
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THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  GUTTER. 

  « »   • 

Tlie  Only  I^erfect  ]>Xacliiiies 

FOR  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


We  make  Sis  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 


The  CUMING'S  CUTTERS  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming*s 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives; 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South.    Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

declj  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  T. 
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THOMAS  NORRIS  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

AGBIGULTUaAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

Would  call  special  attention  to  the  following  first-class  Machines,  &c. 

WestinghousD  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

Aultman  &  Taylor's  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 

Lever  and  Railway  Horse  Powers—most  approved. 
Van  Wickie  Wheat  Fan.  Price  $37- 

American  Cider  Mill  and  Press— the  best— $40. 
Young  America  Cider  Mill  and  Press— Family  use— §25. 
BICKFGBD  &  HUFFMAN  GBAIN  DRILLS. 

Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Straw  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  and  all  kinds  of  Farming 
Tools.    Fresh  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Pare  Ground  Bone  and  other  Fertilizers. 

THOMAS  NOHRIS  Si,  SOM, 

aag-tf  141  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

O  PHILLIP'S 

GENUINE  IMPSOYED 

SUPER-PHOSPHflTE  OF  LIME. 

Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  addition  of  Potash.  This  article  is  already  too  well 
knowa  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Fiktkbn  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  commauily  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.    Discount  to  Dealers. 
Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.    Discount  to  Dealers. 

Manufactured  by  MOEO  PHILLIPS. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton-— ^,000  Poimds.  Discount  to  Dealers. 

flic  S.  DELAWAHE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

(96  SOUTH  STKEET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  t^roughoqt  the  country.    Pamphlets  mailed  free  on  application. 

ap-ly  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufwfcnrer 
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Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success,  based  upon 

Real  Merit. 


HARROW.  CULTIVATOR. 


Ail  Iron  and  Steel 


HARROWS  &  CULTIVATORS 

"Were  never  advertise  and  pushed  for  sale  at  distant  markets,  until  five  years 
experience  and  use  among  home  and  near-by  buyers  had  demonstrated  them  to 
be  beyond  question 

Pra-smlnsntly  Superior  in  Quality  of  Work  and  in  Durability. 

"Within  the  last  three  years  the  demand  has  wonderfully  increased  and  sales 
have  been  made  to  parties  at  all  points  between  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  and  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  far  West.  During  the  past  Summer  and  Fall  another  factory 
was  erected  and  a  duplicate  set  of  machinery  placed  therein,  the  original  set 
having  been  especially  designed  for  making  our  implements.  Since  the  first  of 
December  both  establishments  have  been  running  on  full  time  and  will  turn  out 
during  1875  at  least 

6,000  All  Iron  and  Steel  Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

THE  MATERIAL  FOR  THAT  NUMBER  BEING  ON  HAND. 

All  things  fairly  considered  these  implements  are  the  cheapest  a  farmer  or 

planter  can  buy  and  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  freedom  from  expenses 

for  repairs ;  there  is  not  a  particle  of  cast  or  7nalleable  iro7i  ohout  either^  the 

material  being  entirely  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

During  the  seven  years  of  manufacture  over  25,000  of  Golton's  All  T^on  and 
Steei  Harrows  and  Caltivarors  have  been  sold;  since  the  Spring  of  1872,  over 
2,000  have  been  sold  in  New  York. 

This  success  is  absolutely  unapproached  by  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator 
on  this  Continent.  Our  Harrows  have  met  in  practical  field  trial  with  every 
competing  implement  of  any  general  or  even  local  reputation  in  Canada  and 
New  York  AND  WERE  NEVER  YET  BEATEN  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHATEVER  AT  A  PUBLIC  FIELD  TRIAL;  the  Cultivator 
being  a  newer  implement  has  not  had  many  opportunities  of  competing  practi- 
cally but  in  the  few  instances  where  tried  with  others  has  been  victorious  each 
azxd  every  time*  [over] 


MARYLAND  PARMER, 


I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  their  general  introduction 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Prof.  EOBEKTS,  Cornell,  Dec.  22d,  1874. 


As  pertinent  to  statements  made  on  preceediug 
page  the  following  are  appended. 

The  Oneonta  Manufacturing  Company  are  our 
agents  in  Oteego  Oo.,  N.  Y.,  but  before  "  taking 
hold"  and  making  themselves  responsible  for  the 
worth  of  a  new  implement  thej  made  an  exhaustive 
test  which  in  part  shows  WHY  our  harrow  is  su- 
pererior : 

Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  May  6th,  1873. 

R.  P.  OoLTON— Dear  Sir: — In  a  trial  of  your  all 
Iron  and  Steel  Harrow  we  have  proved  the  follow- 
ing facts  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

Ist.  It  will  do  as  much  good  work  in  one  day  as 
any  ordinary  harrow  will  in  two  days. 

2d.  On  uneven  ground  it  will  on  account  of  its 
self  adjusting  qualities  do  better  work  than  can 
possibly  be  done  by  other  harrows. 

3d.  The  draft  of  your  Harrow  is  lighter  than 
most  plows  used  on  the  same  land  ;  tested  by  a 
Fairbanks  Dynanometer  the  average  draft  was  310 
lbs. 

4th.  Its  Strength  is  very  great.  We  drew  it  20 
rods  and  back  over  a  sod  field  thickly  imbeded  with 
small  and  large  stones  ;  the  harrow  loosened  all  it 
went  over,  cleared  itself  of  every  one  and  sustained 
no  damage  not  eyen  a  tooth  being  bent  or  loosened 
Signed  by  '"I 

D.  W.  FORD,  Sec'y  Oneonta  M'fg.  Co. 

B.  0  HODGE,  Invent.  Hodge's  Reversible  Plow. 

0.  HOUGHTALING,  Farmer,  and  several  others. 


The  following  is  specially  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  agents  and  dealers. 

Onondaga  Hill,  N.  Y.  June,  8th,  1874. 

L.  W.  Johnston,— Dear  Sir  In  the  Fall  of  1873 
we  took  the  agency  of  Colton's  All  Iron  and  Sieei 
Harrows  and  Cultivators,  selling  about  a  dozen 
that  season  ;  this  Spring  we  have  sold  oveiv  Six 
Dozaif. 


Among  our  customers  are  :  Davis  Cossitt  E?q  , 
SherifiT  of  this  County,  John  Graeaway,  Esq.,  the 
great  Brewer  and  FXtensivc  Farmer,  A.  B.  Avery, 
Prest.  Onondaga  Co.  Milk  Afsociation,  G.Spauld- 
iug,  Esq  .  E.  Mdkyes,  Prest.  Farmers  Ciub  and 
Fairs  of  Geddes,  Onondaga  and  Lafajette  Town- 
ships, and  others  equally  well  known  and  respected 
hereabouts.  Our  farmers  talk  highly  of  the  merits 
of  both  implements,  aud  we  have  never  had  any 
returned  when  left  on  trial  with  promise  of  being 
bought  if  satisfactory  and  superior  in  working. 

STACKHOUSa  &  RAYNOR. 

Our  implements  were  never  known  or  heard  of 
in  the  district  where  the  above  were  sold  by  Messrs. 
Stackhouse  &  Raynor,  until  they  took  hold  of  the 
business  as  stated. 

The  retail  prices  of  Cjllon's  All  Iron  and  Steel 
Harrows  and  Cultivators  will  be  as  follows  : 
Harrows  in  3  sections,  30  teeth,  6  ft  spread,  $22  50 
"  4  "  40  '*  8  "  "  30.00 
"  "  5  "  50  "  10  "  "  37.50 
Cultivators  in  3  sections,  24  teeth,  6ft  spread,  32.00 
Extra  Cultivator,  sections  each,  10. Oo 

Harrow,  "  7.00 


IN  COMPARING  COST  of  "  ALL  IRON 
AND  STEEL  HARROWS  "  with  common  wooden 
ones,  REMEMBER  that  our  3  section  harrow,  will 
actually  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  best  Scotch 
frame  or  36  toothed  square  harrow,  and  the  same 
power  required  to  draw  these  latter  will  work  our 
4  section  implement,  which  is  WARRANTED  to 
harrow  15  to  17  acres  once  over  in  the  ordinary 
day's  work  of  a  man  and  team,  WITH  DRAFT 
NO  GREATER  than  a  two-horse  plow  in  same  land. 

Our  Cultivators  are  cheaper  than  any  others  of 
same  width  and  work,  while  BOTH  IMPLE.MENTS 
ARE  ABOVE  COMPARISON  AS  TO  DURABILI- 
TY ;  the  material  in  aii  being  entirely  wrought 
iron  and  steel. 


Manufactured  and  Warranted  by     R.  P.  COLTON. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Wholesale  Agents  at  Manufacturers'  Lowest  Prices,  for 

Maryland  and  the  South. 


